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MONG the most curious of the discoveries of modern 

science are those facts which the microscope, applied to 
the inner parts of animals, has revealed. Thus has it been found 
that the animal may be a world in itself, containing within it vast 
microscopic forests, whose avenues of waving palms are trodden by’ 
innumerable animal-forms of curious shapes, strange habits, 
and still stranger life-histories. It is not only in the larger but 
more especially indeed in the tiniest forms of ordinary life that 
these parasites flourish. Those insects which feed upon dead wood 
swarm with them. An ordinary millipede is a perambulating 
commonwealth, whilst our common white ant holds in her capa- 
cious abdomen a kingdom whose population might in numbers 
put to shame even the American nation. The brown contents of 
her intestinal canal, instead of being chiefly composed of food, are a 
living mass of minute protozoa. 

The world thus uncovered is of great scientific interest, and in 
the beauty of its forms may be even of zsthetic value. One of the 
most popular designs for American Wilton carpets last year was 
based upon the forms of a well-known microscopic plant, and future 
Americans may tread upon the effigies of humble beings whose 
highest ambition heretofore has been to figure in one of the beauti- 
ful plates of a Leidy. 

Of more immediate practical interest are, however, the recent 
discoveries concerning the inhabitants of man himself. There is 
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much reason for believing that certain human parasites are the 
cause of at least some of those deadly maladies to whose virulence 
the prophecies of Malthus owe their non-fulfilment. 

Drunkenness, with its overflowing prisons, almshouses and _ hos- 
pitals, is in one sense the work of some of these minute vegetable 
organisms. By the little plant to which yeast owes its opacity is sugar 
converted intoalcohol. This yeast-plant, the friend of publicans and 
wine-bibbers, not only comes when summoned by the vintner and the 
brewer, but is everywhere present in the air, searching as it were 
for sugar which it can change into alcohol. Therefore is not 
strange the recent demonstration by the French chemist, Tissauder, 
of the presence of alcohol in the common air we breathe, the water 
we drink, the sewage which we return to the river, and the soil 
we cultivate, The teetotaller cannot escape his enemy. 

As the yeast-plant everywhere abounds and works in fermenting 
sugar solution, so are omnipresent and so labor in putrefying ani- 
mal and vegetable material certain other low forms of fungi 
known as dacteria, vibrios, etc. These bacteria are the active 
agents in producing the putrefactive fermentation, precisely as the 
yeast-plant is in causing the alcoholic fermentation. Shut them 
out, and soup or meat will keep untainted for years. The canner 
heats his material until all the germs in it are killed, and then seals it 
hermetically, so that no Jdacteria can get into it from without. In 
my laboratory is old soup which has been kept sweet by simply 
placing it whilst boiling into a Florence flask, and then filling loosely 
with cotton wool the long narrow neck. The air which found its 
way into the flask during cooling had all the dacteria filtered out 
of it, so that there was nothing in it to provoke decomposition. 

Everyone knows that putrefied flesh is a deadly poison. It is 
certain that some intensely active principle or substance is devel- 
oped during the changes which occur in exposed animal matter, 
and it is probable, if not certain, that this poison is an alkaloid, like 
morphia, strychnine, etc. Not long since, in Italy, a skilled chemist 
testified that he had found in the body of a general, who was sup- 
posed to have been poisoned, the deadly alkaloid of larkspur, but 
it is now stated that what he did discover was only an alkaloid of 
putrefaction. We do not eat tainted meat; but we do have wounds, 
into which the dacteria get and in which they do their deadly 
work—making poisons whose touch is death. 
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It would seem that in some cases fungi affect albuminous 
materials as the yeast-plant does sugar, producing out of them 
organic substances which act upon man and higher animals asa 
virulent poison. ; 

It is plain that in the sense in which the yeast-plant causes 
drunkenness, do édacteria and their allies cause fatal diseases, 
they themselves not being the poison which destroys the blood, 
but producing that poison. 

There is, however, much reason for believing that at least some 
minute fungi act more directly in causing fatal diseases. Most of 
our readers will probably remember having seen during the 
autumn months flies lying dead with stiffly extended legs, and per- 
haps wrapped in what seemed a filmy winding-sheet. During ac- 
tive life, in the blood of such flies might have been discovered some 
exceedingly minute specks or cells different from those which are 
normally there present. If these points had been watched, they 
would have been seen to increase in numbers, enlarge, grow into 
filaments, stuff up the blood-vessels, and finally force their way 
out into the tissues of the little sufferer. During this period of 
their growth, with ever increasing feebleness, the fly struggles with 
his doom until at last he bows his head in death; but the fungus 
grows on, breaks into the daylight, wraps in a funeral robe of 
white its victim, and finally ripens a multitude of spores or seeds, 
which the winds scatter in search of new flies. 

So far as at present known, nothing exactly parallel to this 
occursin man. But there are certain affections which seem to be 
produced by these low vegetable forms. A disease which occurs 
especially among butchers, tanners, and those who work in raw 
hides, has long been known as arising from decaying animal mat- 
ter, and especially from carcasses of animals dead of disease. This 
affection is known as malignant pustule. It first appears as a 
minute sore, and if this be destroyed by caustics no further injury 
to the individual results ; if, however, the sore be allowed to pro- 
gress for a few days, symptoms of blood-poisoning come on, and 
the man dies of a certainty. It has been recently proven that this 
human affection is in immediate relation with a disease common 
among domestic animals in Eurspe, and variously known among 
the French as charbon, by the Germans as mi/zbrand, andthe English 
as anthrax. This affection causes yearly the loss of immense 
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numbers of animals upon thecontinent of Europe. It has been proven 
to be due to the presence in the blood of a peculiar fungus, which 
appears as small rods and minute roundish vesicles or cells, occur- 
ring free in the blood, but not attacking the corpuscular element. 
It has long been known that if animals dead of the charbon were 
buried in a field, even under many feet of earth, horses feeding 
upon the grass which grew over the graves became affected with 
the disease. The reason for this has been discovered by the cele- 
brated French investigator Pasteur. He has found that the an- 
thrax fungus, growing at a low temperature and exposed to the 
air, develops little round, spore-like bodies,which have little tendency 
to grow until they find themselves under favorable circumstances 
and that they preserve their life for an almost indefinite period. 
These spores develop in the buried bodies of the animals; earth- 
worms, attracted to the rich soil which has been formed by the de- 
caying matters become coated withthe minute fungi, and finally come 
to the surface of the ground and rub off the spores against the 
grass there growing. When the grass is eaten by cattle, the spores 
find in the stomach the warmth and moisture proper for their 
development. They now produce the anthrax stage of the fungus, 
with the result of blood-poisoning and death. In man, the malig- 
nant pustule represents the point at which some of the anthrax 
fungus has found its way into a minute sore, and is developed 
until it gets strength enough to enter the blood and produce the 
blood-poisoning, which is always fatal. It is very evident why 
early destruction of the malignant pustule will prevent general 
blood-poisoning, and also why it is that if the sore be allowed to re- 
main for a certain length of time a general blood affection results 
and it becomes impossible to reach and destroy the cause of the 
disease. Recent researches by Pasteur have demonstrated that 
the disease known as chicken cholera is produced by a fungus not 
identical with but somewhat similar in its nature to that of anthrax. 

Within a few weeks, a most curious discovery has been made 
almost simultaneously in this country and in Europe. Everyone 
knows that sometimes the bite of a dog, rat, cat, or even of man, 
acts as though its bestower were a venomous serpent, and produces 
severe local or even general poisoning. It has been thought that 
the cause of this was particles of decaying meat lodged between the 
teeth or adhering to their fangs. Some months since, an American 
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observer found that his saliva was excessively poisonous, a drop of it 
sufficing to kill a rabbit in a few hours; a drop of this rabbit’s blood 
would kill a second, the blood of the latter a third, and so on, ad 
tmpfinitum. On examining the mouth-secretion of a large number 
of other persons, he found a few that were toxic, but none that 
equalled his own in virulence. He further discovered in his own 
saliva a peculiar fungus which he also finds in the blood of animals 
killed by his secretion. When he carefully filtered his saliva, so as to 





remove these organisms, it was innocuous. Dr. Sternberg, after re- 
peated trials, was successful in growing these plants in chicken 
soup, and though, by transferring one drop of soup repeatedly and 
successively from one bowl of soup to another, he made many gen- 
erations of plants, the last soup was as poisonous as the first. The 
plant is plainly the agent of death. About the same time, a French 
professor trying upon rabbits the saliva of a child dead of hydro- 
phobia found that it caused death. He also discovered this minute 
fungi, and thought he had the poison of hydrophobia. He has, 
however, since found that saliva from persons not suffering from 
hydrophobia sometimes has the same organisms in it and causes 
the same symptoms in rabbits. Comparison has also shown that 
the micrococcus which he discovered is that found simultaneously 
in America. 

Extensive researches have been made from time to time upon 
the human disease diphtheria, and it has long been known that 
occasionally, in the blood of persons very ill with diphtheria, a 
peculiar fungus named micrococcus can be found, the same 
minute organism always existing in the membrane which forms 
in the throats of diphtheritic patients. 

Within the last two years, under the auspices of the National 
Board of Health, Dr. Henry F. Formad and myself have been en- 
gaged in studying the subject of diphtheria. We first proved that 
the membrane of diphtheria which is found in the trachea and throat 
is not in itself distinctive of a specific disease, but is simply the re- 
sult of a high grade of inflammation, as a similar membrane may be 
produced by the application of cantharides, ammonia, or any other 
irritant of sufficient intensity, to the throat or trachea of a lower 
animal. We also found thatthe micrococcus which isso promi- 
nent in the diphtheritic membrane exists in the membrane that has 
been produced by the irritant, but is less abundant than in the nat- 
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ural disease. The micrococcus of the diphtheritic membrane is not 
to be distinguished by the microscope from the little plants which 
are habitually found in the mouths of people, and are especially 
abundant in furred tongues and the exudation of ordinary sore 
throat. 

In studying cases of diphtheria in Philadelphia, we failed to de- 
tect any fungi in the blood of patients, and came to the conclusion 
that the micrococcus which exists in the throat of the diphtheritic 
patient has no causal relation with the disease. When, however, 
we studied cases of a very malignant epidemic in a Western town, 
we found the micrococcus not only in the blood, but also in almost 
all the internal organs of the children who had died of the disease. 
Inthe summer of 1880, we had inoculated animals with the diphthe- 
ritic membrane taken from Philadelphia cases, with results which, 
except in a very few instances, were entirely negative, and we came to 
the conclusion that the lower animals would not take diphtheria. 
When, however, we inoculated rabbits during the past summer 
with the exceedingly contagious membrane from the throats of the 
Western children, we found that a disease in all respects compar- 
able to diphtheria in man was at once produced. An exudation of 
a grayish-white color, like false membrane, full of micrococci, was 
produced at the seat of inoculation in the muscle or in the trachea 
of the rabbit, and in the course of a few days general symptcms of 
blood-poisoning, such as are seen in diphtheria, resulted, and in 
almost every instance death occurred. 

On post-mortem examination, micrococci were found in the or- 
gans of the rabbit precisely as they were found in the Ludington chil- 
dren. We also made a study, partly on children and partly on the 
lower animals, of the way in which the micrococci exist and grow in 
theblood. They were found to attack the white blood element; the 
exceedingly minute granules in the white blood-cells were possessed 
of apeculiarvibratile, swarming motion, giving the idea that they were 
eating the interior of the corpuscle. In the course of a few hours, they 
would become larger, and as they grew in size their motion ceased, 
until finally the whole white blood-corpuscle was simply a ball crowd- 
ed with micrococci. In this way were formed the so-called micrococci 
balls which have long been known to be one of the forms seen in 
the membrane. Finally, the white blood-corpuscle would burst 
and the mass of micrococci would escape as an irregular transparent 
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gelatinous body, full of closely coherent micrococci. In the kidneys 
of the animals, as well as of the children, the micrococci were found 
stuffing the blood-vessels so as to form masses known to the scien- 
tist as ¢rrombi. The general proofs indicate very strongly that 
the micrococci have causal relation with diphtheria. It has been 
distinctly proven by Curtis and Satterthwaite of New York, that it 
is the solid particles of the diphtheritic membrane that are contagi- 
ous. The infusion of the diphtheritic membrane loses all contagi- 
ous power when filtered through clay. We found that the urine 
of the children ill with the Western or malignant diphtheria swarms 
with micrococci, and on filtering these out the filter had become as 
infectious, or even more so, than the membrane itself, producing 
blood-poisoning and death in the rabbit with great rapidity. 

’ We now essayed the culture of the micrococcus. For the method 
employed, the reader is referred to our paper which will appear in 
the next annual report of the Board of Health. We succeeded 
in producing diphtheria in the rabbit by means of micrococci which 
had been grown entirely apart from the animal body. As there- 
fore, the contagious part of the diphtheritic membrane is its solid 
particles, and of these solid particles the only one found in the 
urine is the micrococcus, and as we produced diphtheria by micro- 
cocci cultivated away from the body we came to the conclusion that 
the micrococci are the cause of malignant diphtheria. Before tracing 
our researches further, it is proper that we should refer for a few 
moments to Pasteur’s recent discoveries in regard to the fungus of 
chicken cholera, and to the labors of both French and German in- 
vestigators upon the organisms of anthrax. Pasteur found, if he cul- 
tivated the chicken cholera fungus, and allowed each generation 
to live only one or two days before starting a new brood from it, 
the fungus preserved its virulent powers so that it was possible to 
kill chickens with a minute quantity of the plant which was six, 
seven or eight generations from the animal organism. On the 
other hand, if he allowed each generation to remain for some days 
in the culture-liquid before taking the material for a new brood 
from it, the fungus rapidly lost its power of producing disease and 
was finally converted into an inert organism. Experiments made 
upon the anthrax fungus also resulted in its conversion into an 
inert plant. 

Biichner, a German investigator, claims that he has been able 
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to reconvert these inert plants into virulent anthrax poison, or 
even to form the latter out of the ordinary dacilus of decaying 
hay. 

Pasteur’s explanation of the cause of the change is that in order 
for the organism to grow rapidly in the inner parts of the animal 
body it must have the power of developing when there is very 
little oxygen present, but when the plant is cultivated with free 
exposure to oxygen it is then no longer capable of growing inside 
of the animal. This being the case, it is obviously no longer a poi- 
son 

When, in our researches upon diphtheria, we made comparative 
studies of the micrococci taken from the mouths of ordinary persons, 
from sore throat of ordinary type, from Philadelphia diphtheria, 
and from the malignant cases in the West, we found that the viru- 
lence of the poison was in direct relation with the power of growth 
of the little organisms in culture liquids. The micrococci of the 
mouth showed but little tendency to grow ; the micrococci of sore 
throat grew to the second or third generation, and then refused to 
develop; while the micrococci of Philadelphia diphtheria grew to 
the fourth or fifth generation and ceased to develop, and the micro- 
cocci of the West grew up tothe tenth generation before they stopped 
flourishing. 

We also found that the diphtheritic membrane from the Western 
cases lost its contagious powers when it was exposed for some 
time to the air, and as the contagious power of the membrane was 
lost the micrococci in it lost also their power of developing, so that 
finally they grew in no way different from the ordinary micrococc! 
of the mouth. Taking into considerition the researches of Pasteur 
and others upon the chicken cholera and anthrax fungus, the rela- 
tion of micrococci to diphtheria becomes apparent. The ordinary 
micrococcusof the mouth has little tendency to grow and does no 
harm. When, however, a child gets a sore throat, under the in- 
fluence of excessive warmth, and catarrhal materials present, the 
micrococci are stimulated and may finally get into the condition of 
active development. In this way, a sore throat from cold simply 
may finally be converted into a diphtheritic sore throat, and at last 
a true case of self-generated diphtheria results. If the active micro- 
coccus thus produced is brought into contact with the mucous mem- 
brane of a second child, a case of diphtheria from contagion may 
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be caused. Onthe other hand, if the micrococcus outside of the human 
body finds the proper conditions for its development, it may be 
converted in large masses into the active condition, and the air be 
filled with floating active micrococci ; these, coming in contact with 
the tender mucous membrane of children, may commence to de- 
velop there and produce diphtheria. In this way, general epi- 
demics of diphtheria result. It is plain that the malignancy of 
diphtheria under these circumstances is directly connected with the 
activity of the growth-power of the micrococcus, and that this 
growth-power varies from the micrococus which has only passed 
from the inert stage to that in which the activity is developed to its 
maximum. Thereason we failed in 1880 to find the micrococci in 
the blood of the mild cases in Philadelphia is because the disease 
was chiefly local and the children died of the local affection. During 
the past summer, we did succeed in finding micrococci in one 
or two cases of Philadelphia diphtheria. An exceedingly important 
result achieved by Pasteur (a discovery, in fact, which threatens to 
throw that of Jenner into the shade,) is that in chicken cholera and 
anthrax it is possible to employ inoculation with the cultivated 
plant and thereby produce a mild disorder which shall protect the 
animals from the virulent forms of the disease. The plant, which 
has been so cultivated as to gradually destroy its virulent powers 
is taken at the stage in which its activity is much weakened, but 
not entirely lost ; in this condition, it produces an attack of disease 
which is very rarely if ever fatal. As with small-pox in man, so 
with anthrax and chicken cholera in the animals, second at- 
tacks are very rare; so that, if the theories and asserted facts of 
Pasteur be correct, it is plainly possible to protect animals from 
these deadly affections. In France, the researches of Pasteur have 
received so much credence, that in his laboratory in Paris, recently, 
30,000 sheep and cattle from the environs were inoculated in the 
course of three weeks with the cultivated chardon, or anthrax plant, 
and it is said to be the intent to protect all the cattle of France. 

In regard to diphtheria, it is scarcely probable that we shall be 
able to protect the system from the disease, because, as at present 
believed, one attack of diphtheria does not prevent a second. This 
point, however, cannot be considered settled, since it has hitherto 
been impossible to distinguish between severe ordinary sore throat 
and mild attacks of diphtheria. 
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It is probable that all of the so-called exanthemata, such as 
typhoid fever, measles and scarlet fever, are produced by low fungi, 
and in several of these affections the fungi have been described, 
but the matter is as yet too uncertain for comment here. 

Unhappy man is preyed upon, not merely by vegetable but also 
by animal parasites. Tape-worms, trichina, and other well-known 
forms, have been so often described that we will pass them by un- 
noted, Long known, also, are those strange armed cysts which the 
physician calls echinococcus, and which may be secreted in almost 
any part of the manand work out results according to their position, 
These creatures perfect not themselves in the human being, but 
must pass through the body of a domestic animal. It seems, at 
first, odd that in the antipodes the echinococcus should be so com- 
mona cause of death, whilst here it is so seldom met with. But 
when the crowded sheep-walks and the scarcity of water in Aus- 
tralia are remembered, the problem is clarified,—sheep, drinking- 
water, man, are terms simple enough. 

In the drinking-water of Beirut has been found that minute, 
worm-like being which rejoices inthe name of Bi/harzia hematobia. 
Taken into the system, it flourishes and produces most serious 
symptoms, ending in an outbreak of the so-called “ Delhi boils.” 
The Guinea worm develops in the leg of the unfortunate African 
until it is three or more feet in length. It is not only in the 
tropics that danger from these animal parasites exists. During 
the progress of the St. Gothard tunnel, it was found that the work- 
men were sickening very strangely. Loss of appetite, loss of 
weight, anemia, a whitening skin,—even the negro losing his pig- 
ment,—melancholy, and finally suicidal impulses; these and other 
symptoms multiplied, and man after man died. Although the 
doctors confessed that they were in the presence of a new and mys- 
terious disorder, the authorities would not allow any fost-mortem 
examination until over a hundred men had succumbed. Then it 
was found that the cause of the trouble was a previously unknown 
creature which, leech-like, fastens itself uponthe mucous membrane 
of the small intestine and sucks the life-blood of its victim. 
American travellers would be wise not to drink much water in the 
neighborhood of the St. Gothard tunnel. 

Stranger than all this, and more terrible, are the doings of the 
Filaria sanguinis hominis of China and the East. Any of our readers 
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who have visited the Orient must have noticed the so-called lepers,—- 
men or women afflicted with elephantiasis, having their legs, arms, 
face, or whatever part might be affected, swollen many times be- 
yond the natural size,—all shape lost,—until from the hideous mass 
of hypertrophied deformity almost every trace of human form has 
disappeared, The microscopic worm just named has been proven 
to be the cause of this terrible disorder. In the blood-vessels and 
lymphatics of such a sufferer, the worm is in multitudes. These 
minute creatures only live part of their life in the human organism ; 
they spend there only their years of highest development; in the 
human blood their eggs are deposited, but not hatched. The 
mosquito is particeps criminis with the man in the life-cycle of 
the fi/aria. The eggs are sucked out with the blood of the man by 
the insect, and are hatched inside the body of the latter. When 
the mosquito deposits its own eggs, it lays also the young embryos 
of the f/aria, which swim about in the water until they perish or 
are drunk up by some hapless Chinaman or Hindoo. The strangest 
fact of all is that the f/aria is a nocturnal animal. During the long 
tropical day, he hides himself in the deepest recesses of the human 
body, but when the shades of evening gather and the hum of the 
mosquito is heard in the land he hurries to the surface of the 
body to riot in its outmost capillaries and to lay the fresh egos 
which, perchance, may be gathered up by the voracious blood- 
sucker and become the source of an innumerable progeny. What 
the effect would be upon the price of real estate in Atlantic City, 
of putting one or two well-advanced sufferers from Oriental ele- 
phantiasis upon oneof the neighboring marshes in mosquito season, 
is a question which might wellengage the attention of a philosophic 
dealer in sea coast lands, but whose solution we must leave to 
others. 
H. C. Woop, 
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LEGAL RIOGRAPHIES. | I. 
LORD CHANCELLOR CAMPBELL.~* 


T seems fitting to begin a series of studies in legal biography 
| with some account of the life of Lord Chancellor Campbell, who, 
not satisfied with high professional distinction, and with the great 
labour which the faithful performance of his duties as a legislator 
and a judge required of him, sought literary fame from the writing 
of those lives of the Lord Chancellors and the Lord Chief 
Justices, which, though they may not be classed in the front rank 
of literature, and though they may be justly subjected to criti- 
cism for grave defects of manner and of matter, are readable 
books, of great interest and value, not only to those lawyers whose 
enthusiasm for their profession impels them to study the history of 
the law in the lives of its great judges, but also to those students 
of history whose breadth of view enables them to appreciate the 
influence which the enlightened conservatism of lawyers has had 
in the gradual development of the free institutions of England. 

Lord Campbell has been fortunate in his biographer. No rankling 
recollection of acrimonious contests at the bar or in Parliament, 
no disappointment at a deferred or prevented professional pro- 
motion, no jealousy of merit more generally or more speedily 
recognized, has touched with gall the pen that wrote his life, but the 
loving hands of a daughter have, with pious care, gathered the 
materials for the book, and, with a literary judgment as sound as it 
is rare, that daughter has permitted Lord Campbell to.tell, in his 
own words, and without interruption or comment from any 
advocatus diaboli, the story of his life. 

Mrs. Hardcastle says in her preface: “ All remarks or comments 
of my own I have avoided, feeling that it would be unbecoming 
in me to cast either praise or blame upon my father, and beyond 
my power to pass any judgment on his professional career. I trust, 
however, that these volumes may present something like an ade- 
quate picture of his unwearied industry, his faithful devotion to duty, 
and, at the same time, of the geniality and tenderness which distin- 








* « Life of John, Lord Campbell, Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain.” Edited 
by his daughter, the Honorable Mrs. Hardcastle. London: Johr Murray. 1881. 
2 volumes, with portrait. 
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guished his private life and made him beloved by all who belonged 
to him.” 

The sound sense and good taste of these sentences, and the 
pure and vigorous English in which they are worded, must com- 
mand respect, and cause all who read her book to regret that Mrs, 
Hardcastle has so rigidly abstained from comments which would 
not have fallen within the bounds of her expressed and self-imposed 
restraint, 

The materials at Mrs. Hardcastle’s command were fortunately 
ample. They consisted of an autobiographical fragment begun 
in 1842 and continued until 1847, a journal which Lord Campbell 
kept from time to time from 1847 to the end of his life, 
and, best of all, the letters which, with the unreserved freedom of 
filial and brotherly affection, he wrote to his father and his brother, 
from his first separation from home until the deaths of the recipients 
of the letters ended the correspondence. In those letters we see 
Lord Campbell at his best. No one can rise from their reading 
without feeling that no better son, brother, husband, or father, ever 
lived. To those who knew him only at the bar or in public life, 
he might seem cold, self-asserting, and somewhat inclined, as he 
jostled his way to the front, to heedlessly push others to the wall ; 
but they to whom he opened his heart knew that to him the chief 
value of his success was in the pleasure and pride it would give 
them. 

John Campbell was born at Edinburgh on 15th September, 
1779, the son of aclergyman of the Established Church of Scotland 
who had no other income than his scanty ministerial stipend. De- 
scended on his father’s side from the second Earl of Argyll, who 
fell at Flodden, and on his mother’s side from Robert, Duke 
of Albany, who was Regent of Scotland in 1440, he inherited 
from his regal and noble ancestors nothing but pride of birth 
and the courage with which to meet, the perseverance with which 
to conquer, the obstacles to his success. Matriculated at the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews at the age of eleven, he studied for eight 
years in the schools of philosophy and theology, fitting himself, at 
his father’s desire, to follow him in his sacred calling. To profit- 
ably employ the time which must elapse before he could be 
ordained, he went to London as tutor to the son of a great 

West Indian merchant. This glimpse of metropolitan life fired 
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his ambition, and he courageously resolved that, poor and friend- 
less as he was, he would study for and succeed at the English bar. 
He did not miscalculate either his own tenacity of purpose or 
the difficulties which confronted him. In announcing his determi- 
nation* to his father, he wrote, on 11th December, 1799: 
«‘ My fancy is not heated to such a degree that I do not see many and formidable 
obstacles to its execution; but I am fully convinced that they are by no means insur- 


mountable. Those who struggle with the greatest difficulties at first are finally the most 
successful.” 


And on 28th July of the same year he wrote to his sister : ¢ 


“In about six years after I am called to the bar, I expect to have distinguished 
myself so much as to be in possession of a silk gown and a seat in Parlia- 
ment. I shall not have been long in the House of Commons before I interest the 
Minister in my favour and am made Solicitor-General. The steps, then, though high, 
are easy, and, after being a short time Attorney-General and Master of the Rolls, I 
shall get the seals, with the title of Earl Auld-Kirk-Yaird. I am sorry that this 
last sentence has escaped me, as it is the only one that did not come from the bottom 
of my heart, and as it tends to throw an air of ridicule over everything I have 
said. At the same time, I do not not think that Lord Thurlow, Lord Loughborough, 
Lord Kenyon, or Lord Eldon had a better chance at my age of filling their high offices 
than I now have of succeeding them.” ; 


While his rise was not so rapid as that which he thus pre- 
dicted for himself, yet the ambitious prophecy was more than sub- 
stantially fulfilled. If ever success was self-won, his was. Neither 
rank, wealth, nor influence smoothed his path. No public school 
nor university career had given him the prestige of honors won, 
nor the assistance of those friendships, which, formed in boyhood, 
often powerfully contribute to men’s success in life. He had neither 
pre-eminent ability nor that attractive charm of manner which is 
sometimes of greater practical use to its possessor than more solid 
qualities, To the end of his life, he spoke with that accent which 
betrayed his Northern origin and aroused those jealous prejudices 
with which, then more than now, Englishmen regarded Scotchmen 
who had come to London to seek their fortune. Despite these 
disadvantages, he had within himself the essential elements of 
success,—resolute purpose, vigorous health, untiring industry, well- 
balanced faculties, and, last but not least, inflexible integrity. 





* Vol. L., p. 44 
+ Vol. L., p. 
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He took the plunge boldly; he gave up the certainty of his 
little salary as tutor ; he took lodgings at Tavistock Row, Covent 
Garden, and he began tosupport himself by occasional contributions 
to, and reporting the courts, the theatres, and parliament for, the 
Morning Chronicle. 

On 28th June, 1800, upon the occasion of Hadfield’s trial * 
for the attempted assassination of George III., Campbell, as 
an unknown newspaper correspondent, entered for the first time 
the Court of King’s Bench, over which he was destined half 
a century later to preside. Thenceforward, he more than fulfilled 
his promises of industry and perseverance. While gaining a 
theoretical knowledge of law from the books, he had, long before 
he came to the bar, acquired from his attendance as a press re- 
porter at Wisi Prius a familiarity with the practical conduct of causes 
and a knowledge of the methods and manners of successful barris- 
ters which greatly facilitated his own rise. As a parliamentary 
reporter, he had frequent opportunities of hearing Fox, Pitt, 
Sheridan, Grey, Windham and Canning, and in his enforced study 
of the great subjects of their splendid declamation he mastered 
the political questions of the day, he stored his mind with the 
facts of history and the principles of constitutional law, and he 
formed his taste upon the best models of that golden age of 
English oratory. As a reporter, it was also his duty to attend the 
theatres and to write dramatic critiques. In this he was as con- 
scientious and as industrious as in everything else he undertook to 
do, and to fit himself for the right performance of this duty he 
studied Shakspere and he made himself acquainted with French, 
German and Italian dramatic literature. To report by day the ar- 
guments of Erskine and Law, and the judgments of Kenyon and 
Eldon, and by night the speeches of Pitt, Sheridan and Fox, and, 
when Parliament was not sitting, to see and hear Mrs. Siddons, 
John Kemble and Master Betty in Shaksperean characters, was in 
itself a liberal education. 

This school, in which Campbell was trained, while it required 
of its scholars self-denying industry and dogged perseverance, 
offered to those who, like Campbell, accepted its conditions the 
assured certainty of a brilliant success. 


*« Lives of the Chief Justices,” Vol. III., p. 57. 
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And yet, with all his industry, Campbell took care to avoid that 
“all work and no play” which would have made “ Jack a dull boy.” 
He preserved his health by regular and constant exercise, and, 
whenever he could secure a long enough holiday, he hastened to 
his home in Scotland to reanimate his tired energies by the sight 
of those for whom, more than for himself, he strove to win success. 

No thought of possible professional failure seems to have 
crossed his mind during his student days, but his one ever-present 
dread was that of exchanging the gown for the sword, to face that 
army of invasion with which, from 1800 to 1815, Napoleon 
constantly threatened England. 

On the 23d of November, 1800, he was entered at Lincoln’s 
Inn as a student-at-law, paying an entrance fee of £21, 16s., 10d., 
and depositing with the steward of the Inn, as caution money, £100 
with which his brother had supplied him, Two years later, he 
became a student in the office of Mr. Tidd, the eminent special 
pleader, agreeing to pay a fee of £100 per year, which payment 
Mr. Tidd afterwards generously remitted. 

Among Campbell’s fellow-students were Denman, the son of a 
London physician, and afterwards Lord Chief Justice of England ; 
Copley, the son of an American portrait painter, and afterwards 
Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst ; and Pepys, the son of a baronet, and 
afterwards Lord Chancellor Cottenham. There can be no better 
illustration of the really democratic constitution of the English 
bar, than the fact that these four men, coming from very different 
ranks in society, met on equal terms at the threshold of 
their professional life, and that all four rose to the highest station 
and finally sat together in the House of Lords. It has often been 
pointed out that the strength of the English aristocracy is in its 
constant infusion of fresh blood from successful lawyers, soldiers 
and statesmen, who have risen from the middle classes, 

Campbell thus describes his work in Mr. Tidd’s office :* 


“The hours at the office are from nine to four and from six to eight. Many con- 
sider it merely as a lounging-place for an hour or two in the forenoon, and perhaps do 
not look in above twenty times during the twelvemonth. I need not say that I shail 
do my utmost to get a pennyworth.” 


On the 15th of November, 1806, he was called to the bar, and 
trom motives of economy joined the Home Circuit, because the 





* Vol. L., p. 135. 
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distance to be travelled, and the consequent expense, was less upon 
that circuit than upon any other. 

As a briefless barrister, he sat in court, listening with not un- 
kindly envy to the speeches of men whom he was fated to leave 
far behind him in the race for professional distinction; at his cham- 
bers in London, he waited, heart-sick with hope deferred, to hear 
the knock of the brief-bringing attorney’s clerk; and on the cir- 
cuit he wandered alone in the fields under the starlight, while his 
temporarily more fortunate rivals studied their briefs or held-con- 
sultations with clients and their attorneys. Yet in term-time he 
was always to be found in court or in his chambers, and his in- 
dustry, his faithful and thorough performance of whatever duty was 
laid upon him, and, later, the reputation which his volumes of 
reports made for him, brought and increased his business. 

In his first circuit, he received two guineas in fees. His second 
year promised better, but the high spirits which had hitherto sus- 
tained him seem to have then deserted him, for he writes :* 


«1 have not touched a fee these six weeks. A half-guinea about the beginning of 
September brought me up to fifty, and there I am likely to stick. I have no luck—or, 
to speak the truth, I have no talent for this profession. But I am in low spirits just 
now, and would not have you mind what I say. If a brief or two were to come in, I 
should perhaps suddenly change my opinion, both of myself and of my prospects. To 
be sure, at present, the one and the other appear to me in a very bad light. I begin to 
be a little dejected and a little broken-hearted.” 


But brighter days soon opened betore him. In 1807 he began 
to prepare his “Vzst Prius Reports,” of which he published three 
volumes. His second year at the bar netted him two hundred and 
twenty guineas in fees and sixty pounds from the first volume of 
his“ Reports.” In March, 1810, there seemed to be an opening in 
the Oxford Circuit. He exchanged the Home for that circuit, and 
the result vindicated the wisdom of the change, for at the end of 
the year his fees aggregated nine hundred and forty-eight pounds 
and nine shillings, in addition to the one hundred pounds received 
from the third volume of his “ Reports.” 

He seems to have incurred the hostility of Lord Chief 
Justice Ellenborough, for he constantly complains that from “the 
perpetual dread of his interruptions and rudeness ’’+ he could not 


* Vol. I, p. 211. 
+ Vol. L., p. 311. “ Chief Justices,” Vol. IIL., p. 94. 
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acquit himself creditably in argument ; but after Lord Ellen- 
borough had been succeeded by Lord Tenterden, Campbell got on 
more smoothly before the King’s Bench. Of the court, as it was 
at that time, Campbell has given a graphic description in his life of 
Lord Tenterden,* 

Fortune had now smiled upon him to such an extent that he 
began to look forward to a not distant prospect of settlement in 
life, and, by way of ingratiating himself with the future and not- 
yet-determined-upon Mrs. Campbell, he took dancing lessons. 
In 1816, he published the last volume of his reports. In 1820, he 
had begun to put his dancing lessons to practical use by dancing 
attendance upon Miss Scarlett, the daughter of the then leader of 
the bar, but for some time the course of true love did not run 
smoothly, and it was not until September 8th, 1821, that his hap- 
piness was secured by his marriage. 

That this fortunate marriage not only assured Campbell’s hap- 
piness, but powerfully contributed to his success in life, is very 
certain. While Scarlett was, until he left the bar in 1834, Camp- 
bell’s most formidable professional rival, yet his influence and that 
of his friends was steadily and skilfully exerted in Campbell’s 
favour. Lady Campbell’s charms of person and of raind and her 
social tact also gave powerful assistance to her husband. Charles 
Sumner, in writing to Judge Story in July, 1838, says :} « [have been 
more pleased with his (Campbell’s) wife than with any other lady 
I have met in England. . . . . . . She is beautiful, in- 
telligent, and courteous;” and in writing to Mr. Hilliard Mr. 
Sumner again speaks of her as “ beautiful, accomplished, amiable, 
bland.”’t 

By 1824, Campbell had the undisputed lead of the Oxford Cir- 
cuit, and from that time his rise in the profession was rapid and 
uninterrupted. On 13th June, 1827, he (probably through Scar- 
lett’s influence,) received his silk gown. In the next year he was 
put at the head of a commission appointed to consider and report 
upon the laws of real property, and in 1830 his prospects of high 
judicial rank were sufficiently flattering to justify his refusal of a 
puisne judgeship. 





* “ Lives of the Chief Justices,” Vol. III., p. 291. 
+ “ Memoir and Letters of Charles Sumner,” Vol. I., p. 332. 
¢ P. 361. 
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On 26th November, 1832, he was made Solicitor-General under 
Lord Grey’s administration, and on the 22d of February, 1834, he was 
promoted tothe Attorney-Generalcy. In 1834, Scarlett having 
been made Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer, Campbell succeeded 
him in the lead of the bar. He was out of office with Lord Mel- 
bourne from December, 1834, until April, 1835, but with the ex- 
ception of that interval he was Attorney-General until 1841, when 
he was called to preside over the Irish Court of Chancery, In 
1827, he wrote: 


“ You can hardly form a notion of the life of labor, anxiety and privation which I 
lead upon the circuit, I am up every morning by six. I never get out of court till 
seven, eight or nine in the evening, and, having swallowed any indifferent fare that my 
clerk provides for me at my lodgings, I have consultations and read briefs till I fall 
asleep.” 


During term-time, he labored daily sixteen hours. He writes: 
“T often know my briefs very imperfectly, and am in constant ap- 
prehension I may injure my client and my own reputation.” Again 
he writes, in 1836: “I am, at times, as nervous as when first called 
to the bar.” 

The only direct instructions that can be gathered from Lord 


Campbell’s memoirs as to the trial of causes, is the statement that 
“to get a verdict the way is not to consider how your speech will 
read when reported, but to watch the jury and push any advantage 
you may make, disregarding irregularities and repetitions.” 

While the practical effect of a speech is more important than its 
literary finish, and while it is necessary for an advocate to watch 
his jury as a rider does his horse, it may be suggested, perhaps, 
that the consequences of disregarding irregularities and repetitions 
will depend very much upon the weakness of your judge and the 
tameness of your adversary. 

Of Campbell at the bar, Mr. Sumner wrote to Judge Story in 
1839 :* 


“The Attorney-General has been the most laborious of all men, and has succeeded 
by dint of industry and strong natural powers, unadorned by any of the graces. He 
has amarked Scotch accent still. Heis a very powerful lawyer, but his manner is 
harsh and coarse, without delicacy or refinement. I think he is not very much liked 
at the bar, although all bow tohis power. They call him ‘Jack’ Campbell.” 


In another letter, Mr Sumner speaks of him as “able, but dry 
and uninteresting,” + 





*« Sumner’s Memoir,” Vol. II., p. 55. 
+ “ Sumner’s Memoir,” Vol. I.,; p. 332. 
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Among the important cases that Campbell argued at the bar 
were Stockdale vs. Hansard, the Canadian prisoner’s case, the 
Scotch-Antenati case, and the two leading Church cases, Lady 
Hewlett’s charities and the Auchterarder case. He also, in his 
official capacity, prosecuted successfully Oxford for shooting at the 
Queen, and unsuccessfully Lord Cardigan for the killing of 
Captain Tuckett in a duel. 

The first named of these cases involved’a great constitutional 
question, was the subject of an acrimonious controversy between 
Lord Denman and Lord Campbell, and demands more than a pass- 
ing notice. 

For nearly a century anda half, the House of Commons _ had 
printed and distributed such papers as were laid before it and as, 
in its discretion, it determined were proper matters for public 
information. 

In 1835, resolutions were adopted directing the Messrs. Hansard, 
the printers to the House, to sell at low prices, with a discount to 
the trade, a// Parliamentary papers and reports printed for the use 
of the House. . 

Under the terms of that resolution, the Messrs. Hansard 
printed and sold to the public a report of the Prison Inspec- 
tors stigmatizing as indecent an ‘anatomical work of which 
Stockdale was the publisher, and also by innuendo characterizing 
Stockdale as a common publisher of obscene books. For this 
alleged libel, Stockdale brought an action against the Messrs. Han- 
sard, and the case came for trial at Wzs¢ Prins before Lord Denman. 
At the trial, Campbell appeared in his private capacity as leading 
counsel for the defendant, who had_ pleaded the general issue and 
also, in justification, the truth of the libel, The production of the 
book proved the latter plea, but Campbell, in his speech, insisted 
that the publication was privileged, because sold by the order of the 
House of Commons, and that on that ground the defendants 
were entitled to the verdict. Denman in his charge, expressed a 
strong opinion that the defendants were entitled to the verdict on 
the plea in justification, but as to the question of privilege raised 
by Campbell, he said: 


“IT am not aware, of the existence in this country, of anybody whatever that can 
privilege any servant of their’s to publish libels of any individual. Whatever arrange- 
ments may be made between the House of Commons and any publisher in their employ, 
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I am of the opinion that the publisher who publishes that in his public shop, and 
especially for money, which may be injurious, and possibly ruinous, to any one of the 
king’s subjects, must answer in a court of justice to that subject, ifhe challenge him 


for libel.” 

The jury found for the defendants on the question of privilege, 
and the matter would have rested then and there, had not Camp- 
bell deemed it necessary to bring it to the attention of the House 
of Commons. On his motion, a select committee was appointed, 
among the members of which were himself, Sergeant Wilde (after- 
wards Lord Truro), Sir Robert Peel, Sir William Follett, Sir 
Frederick Pollock and others. Ou 30th May, 1837, that commit- 
tee reported two resolutions, which were adopted by the House, 
affirming the power of publishing such of its reports, votes and 
proceedings as it shall deem necessary or conducive to the public 
interest to be an essential incident to the constitutional freedom of 
Parliament, asserting the sole and exclusive jurisdiction of the Com- 
mons to determine upon the existence and extent of its privileges, 
and declaring the institution or prosecution of any action for the 
purpose of bringing them into discussion or decision elsewhere 
than in Parliament to be a breach of privilege. 

Lord Denman claimed that the Attorney-General concurred in 
his ruling at the trial, and that, when an officer of the. court at- 
tended the committee with the record of the mzs¢ prius trial, the 
Attorney-General gave no sign of dissent from the Lord Chief 
Justice’s view of the law. 

Mr. Stockdale then brought another action (having caused his 
son to purchase another copy of the report), and, the Messrs. Han- 
sard having reported the matter to the House of Commons, a reso- 
lution was carried directing them to appear and plead to the action, 
and instructing the Attorney-General to defend with a view to the 
privileges of the House. The Attorney-General then prepared a 
special plea asserting the privileges of the House and this was 
demurred to by the plaintiff. The case was not reached for argu- 
ment until April, 1839. Campbell says : 

«| employed all the leisure I could command during the interval in preparing my 


argument, which was the longest, if not the most elaborate, ever delivered in West- 
minster Hall. 


“ My great difficulty was to manage my material, and to bring my address to the 
court within some reasonable limits. I had read everything that had the smallest 
bearing on the subject, from the earliest year-book to the latest pamphlet,—not confin- 
ing myself to mere legal authorities, but diligently examining histories, antiquaries 
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and general jurists, both English and foreign. I had myself read and extracted 
every case which I cited. I had written and re-written all that I had to say. But 
when in court, except in quoting authorities, I trusted entirely to memory. I occu- 
pied the time of the court exactly sixteen hours—four the first day, eight the second, 
and four the third.” 

The case is reported in 9 Adolphus and Ellis, (36 English Com- 
mon Law,) p. I. 

The main points of the Attorney-General’s argument as given 
in the report of the case are these : 

1. That the alleged grievance arose from the act done by the 
House of Commons in the exercise of the privileges claimed by 
them, and the Court cannot inquire into the existence of the priv- 
ilege. 

2. The privilege, assuming that the Court could inquire into its 
existence, does exist. 

Lord Chief-Justice Denman and Justices Littledale and Patteson 
gave judgment for the plaintiff on demurrer, holding that the claim 
was really for arbitrary power inherent in the House of Commons 
to authorize the commission of any act whatever on behalf of a 
body which is not the supreme power in the State, but only a 
branch of it; and that the assertion of the privilege could not be 
taken as proof of its existence, inasmuch as it was inconsistent 
with the continuance of free institutions. Campbell says: 


“ The ill considered and intemperate judgment of the Court was not pronounced 
till the 31st of May. I went from the Queen’s Bench Bar straightway to the House of 
Commons, and in my place narrated what had happened. . . . I advised them to 
set an example of forbearance and moderation and temperance to Westminster Hall, 
where it was rather needed. 


The judgment of the Queen’s Bench could have been reviewed 
by the House of Lords, and, if erroneous, reversed, and, although 
this course would have submitted the Commons’ claim of privilege 
to the arbitrament of its co-ordinate legislative tribunal, if the 
Queen’s Bench had erred as flagrantly as Campbell contended they 
had, there would have been no practical risk in the appeal. Yet, 
rather than do that, the House, under Campbell’s advice, permitted 
the judgment to remain unquestioned by writ of error, and 
directed Hansard to pay £100, the damages assessed thereon, 
Stockdale, taking advantage of the Parliamentary recess, brought 
a third action against Hansard, and, no defence being made, he 
took judgment by default and had his damages assessed at £600, 
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which sum was paid to the sheriffs by the defendants to prevent 
the sale of their goods on execution. Campbell says: 

“Parliament met on 16th January, 1840, and the House of Commons promptly 
committed Stockdale to Newgate, and ordered the sheriffs to restore to Hansard the 
amount of damages he had deposited with them in order to prevent the sale of their 
goods. The sheriffs refused to obey, and were committed to the custody of the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms. They sued out a writ of Aadeas corpus, commanding him to produce 
them before the Court of Queen’s Bench, with the cause of their detention. Many 
hot-headed members of the House, including Wilde, the Solicitor-General, were strongly 
for refusing any return to the writ, and for setting the Court at defiance. . . . The 
consequences would have been that the Sergeant-at-Arms, even with the mace in his 
hands, would have been sent to Newgate by the Court of Queen’s Bench; the House 
must have retaliated by committing the judges ; the Crown would then have had to decide 
upon which side the army would be employed, and for a time we must have lived 
under military government.” 

Under Campbell’s advice, a general return was made, merely 
stating that the sheriffs were committed for a breach of the privi- 
leges of the House, and with that return the Sergeant-at-Arms 
produced the sheriffs at the bar of Queen’s Bench. Lord Den- 
man, after strong observations upon the impropriety of concealing 
from the Court the real cause of the commitment, confessed that 
the Court had no power to inquire into it, and remanded the pris- 
oners to the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms. 

Afterwards, Mr. Howard, an attorney, who had brought another 
action at the suit of Stockdale to recover upon the said alleged 
libel, and two of his clerks, were committed. 

In 1840, the controversy was finally settled by the passage of a 
bill reciting in its preamble that the “ power of the House to pub- 
lish whatever it thought necessary for public information was es- 
sential to the due exercise of its legislative and inquisitorial powers.” 
and enacting that “all proceedings against persons for publication 
of papers printed by order of Parliament should be stayed on de- 
livery of a certificate and affidavit that such publication was by 
order of either House.” 

Campbell claimed the bill as a victory for his side of the case, be- 
cause it was virtually a legislative reversal of the judgment of the 
Queen’s Bench, and because “ it forever secured to the two Houses 
of Parliament the right to publish what they pleased, without the 
control of any court of law.” 

On the other hand, Denman claimed that he must have been 
right as to the law, if an act of Parliament was necessary to alter 
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his ruling. Wilde agreed in this view, for he opposed the bill, 
contending that its passage affirmed, for all practical purposes, the 
judgment of the court. 

No lawyer, who carefully and dispassionately considers Lord 
Campbell’s argument and the opinions of the Judges of the Queen’s 
Bench, can doubt that, treating the case asa question of abstract 
law, the court was right and the attorney-general was wrong. If 
the privilege contended for was that of publishing such matter as 
the House of Commons, in the exercise of its discretion, should 
regard as proper for public information, there can be no doubt that 
the privilege thus stated would be regarded as essential to the ex- 
ercise of the proper functions of the House of Commons and as 
supported by all the precedents since the revolution of 1688 ; but, 
the libel in question having been published, not in the exercise of 
any discretion upon the part of the House, but in pursuance of its 
general resolutions of 1835, the protection of such a publication 
by the shield of privilege would involve, as Lord Denman put it, 
the assertion of a right inherent in the House “to sell all that 
they printed, because they had a right to do all that they pleased,” 
and, in the words of the Duke of Wellington, would constitute the 
Commons “the only authorized libellers in the country.”’ 

Campbell’s course of action in this controversy seems to be 
open to criticism. Originally entering into it, not officially, but as 
counsel for Hansard, he declined at the trial an offer of the Lord 
Chief Justice to reserve the question of the privileged character 
of the publication by reason of its being an official report of the 
Prison Inspectors, and, not satisfied with the defendant’s complete 
defence in the truth of the libel, he needlessly raised the question 
of Parliamentary privilege, and, after Lord Denman had expressed 
his views as against that in what were certainly oditer dicta, and 
the jury had found for the defendants, Campbell reported the matter 
to the House, and directed and controlled its subsequent inconsist- 
ent and arbitrary proceedings. 

Stockdale’s successive actions at law could have been easily 
met and defeated by the plea of justification, but Campbell thrust 
forward the House of Commons as the real defendant and himself 
as the advocate, and rested the defence only on the untenable 
ground of Parliamentary privilege. Judgment having gone against 
him on this plea, he, while stigmatizing the judgment as ill-con- 
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sidered, allowed it to stand, not only unreversed, but unquestioned 
by writ of error. Hansard’s third action being undefended, and judg- 
ment having been entered and execution issued, the sheriffs, who 
had, in obedience to the mandate of the Court, made a levy under 
the writ, were upon his motion imprisoned as victims, not, as Sir 
Erskine May says, “ of conflicting jurisdictions,” but of arbitrary 
power. In view of all this, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that Campbell’s course was dictated by irritated feeling, rather 
than by judgment. 

Indefensible, also, are the imputations in Campbell’s writings 
upon the character of Lord Denman and his insinuations as to the 
motives which animated that great and wise judge.* 

In 1836, Campbell held the leading brief for Lord Melbourne 
(then PrimeMinister,) in the action brought against him by the 
husband of “ the beautiful Mrs. Norton,” charging him with crimi- 
nal conversation with that lady. Campbell says:} «If the action 
had succeeded, the Premier’s private character would have been 
ruined and there would have been an end of his administration.” 
Campbell’s able and successful defence established the innocence of 
his client and defeated what appears to have been a _ nefarious 
political plot.t 

In 1822, Campbell, having made good his footing in the profes- 
sion, began to turn his attention to politics, and in February of that 
year he became a member of “ Brooks,” the famous Whig Club. 

On 31st July, 1830 he was returned for Stafford, and, with 
the exception of an interval of three months, he was a member 
of the House until 1841, holding for six years the distinguished posi- 
tion of member for Edinburgh. Troublesome times were coming 
in politics, in which men of persistency and strong conviction had 
good chances to come to the front. The Reform Bill was pending in 
the House, and Campbell, having left his circuit at a considerable 
sacrifice, came up to London and supported the bill by a speech. 
As the second reading of the bill was carried by only one vote, 
Campbell might well claim to have earned the gratitude of his 
party by casting that vote. Throughout the whole of his political 
career, he was a firm and consistent adherent of the Liberal party. 


* See « Lives of Chief Justices,” Vol. II., pp. 134, 148, 164 and 166, and « Lives 
of the Chancellors,” Vol L, p. 373. 

$ Vol. IL, p. 82. 

¢ « The Greville Memoirs,” Vol. II., p. 470. 
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On the 19th of June, 1841, he was created Lord Campbell and 
made Lord Chancellor for Ireland, Lord Plunkett having been 
forced to resign. His appointment was very unpopular in Ireland, 
the Irish bar being indignant at the pressure that had been brought 
to bear on Plunkett, who was personally popular, and being like- 
wise jealous at the intrusion of an English lawyer into that high 
office, which was justly regarded as the greatest prize of the 
Irish bar; but the opposition was not based upon any “ personal 
hostility” to Lord Campbell.* He sat in the Court of Chan- 
cery but eleven days before the long vacation. He says: 

«The bar behaved to me most respectfully and courteously. Short as my experi- 
ence was, I saw enough to persuade me that I should have been complete master of 
the court, and that I should have given general satisfaction. But fate had decreed a 
very speedy termination to my career in Ireland.” 

The Whigs being defeated at the general election of 1841, 
Campbell went out of office with them ; and from then until the re- 
sumption of his judicial duties in 1849 he divided his time between 
political and legislative duties in the House of Lords and his liter- 
ary labors. 

He then began the writing of those lives of the Lord Chancel- 
lors and of the Lords Chief Justices which have insured for him a 
wider and more lasting fame than his professional labors would 
ever have gained him, although, as Mr. Wetherell said, to his con- 
temporaries and rivals they “added a new terror to death.” 

In 1846, the Liberals came in again, and, the Irish objecting to 
Lord Campbell’s return as their Chancellor, he was made, by Lord 
John Russell, Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, with a seat 
in the Cabinet, Lord Denman having resigned the Queen’s Bench 
onaccount of ill health, Lord Campbell was, on the fifth of March, 
1850, appointed Lord Chief Justice of England, and he then very 
properly left the Cabinet, and thenceforward, while he held the 
Chief Justiceship, abstained from taking any active part in politics. 

On the 12th of October, 1849, in noting in his journal the near 
prospect of his appointment to the Chief Justiceship, he writes : ft 
“T can only fervently pray to Almighty God, that, if I am placed 
in this situation, I may be enabled to perform the important and 
sacred duties cast upon me ;” and he adds, that, next to the thought 





* O’Flanagan’s “ Lives of the Lord Chancellors of Ireland,” Vol, II., p. 597. 
+ Vol, II., p. 260. 
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of being able to serve his country in a high station, and of acquir- 
ing the reputation of a great magistrate, he was most pleased with 
the advantages resulting from his promotion to his family, and to 
his clerk, who had served him faithfully for forty years. 

His judicial career gave practical expression to the motto,— 
justitia tenax,—which he had placed upon his sergeant’s ring. 

His judgments in the Queen’s Bench are reported in the 15th, 
16th, 17th and 18th volumes of Adolphus and Ellis (new series), 
the eight volumes of Ellis and Blackburn, and the first volume of 
Ellis, Blackburn and Ellis. They are clear and vigorous in style, 
and they show that he did not consider it inconsistent with his 
judicial dignity to thoroughly study and master the cases before he 
decided them. 

During his parliamentary career, he rendered valuable services in 
legislation. He carried through the bill abolishing imprisonment 
for debt. In 1836, he carried through the House of Commons 
a bill separating the legal from the political functions of the Lord 
Chancellor, but the bill was defeated in the House of Lords. I 
have already spoken of the very prominent part he took in the 
privilege question, both inthe House of Commons and at the bar. 
He carried through the libel bill which is known by his name. It 
was largely owing to him that the bill allowing parties to testify 
became a law in 1851. He labored earnestly but unsuccessfully to 
effect the passage of a registration act providing for the recording 
of all deeds of conveyance and incumbrances, but the prejudices of 
the country attorneys and the control which they exercised over 
their clients in Parliament defeated the bill. 

On the 20th of June, 1859, having resigned the Chief Justice- 
ship, he was made, by Lord Palmerston, Lord Chancellor. His judg- 
ments in Chancery are reported in the 4th volume of De Gex and 
Jones and the four volumes of De Gex, Fisher and Jones. 

On the evening of Saturday, 22d June, 1861, he entertained a 
party of friends at dinner, and in the course of conversation he said : 
«From a lingering illness, good Lord, deliver us!’ He retired in 
apparent health, but the next morning he was found dead in his 
bed-room. 

It is easy to point the lesson of his career. At the outset, he 
determined to succeed, and in his ‘‘ steady and undissipated atten- 
tion” to that superior object he gave, as Lord Chesterfield has so 
happily expressed it, “the sure proof of asuperior genius.” Physically 
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and mentally constituted as he was, of robust health, of unwearied 
industry, self-reliant and self-confident, the obstacles which would 
have chilled the ambition and disappointed the hopes of a more 
sensitive nature only excited his courage and intensified his deter- 
mination, while they removed from his path those allurements to 
idleness which have so often distracted the attention and para-: 
lyzed the energies of men who, but for them, would have won 
fame. Nor was his ambition easily satisfied ; each step he climbed 
only increased his desire to climb higher, and in that desire he 
grasped with confidence at every professional prize that seemed to 
be within his reach. 

Lord Brougham* speaks somewhat bitterly of Campbell’s « ever- 
lasting applications for something for himself or his connections.” 
This spirit seems to have manifested itself at every stage of Lord 
Campbell’s career, yet a careful study of his life and writings will con- 
vince any unprejudiced person that all that he did, he did honor- 
ably, and that his career illustrates the motto he adopted for his 
arms: “ Audacter et aperte.” 

Though not pre-eminent in any one respect, he possessed varied 
abilities of a high order. Though not a great advocate, he was 
for years at the head of the English bar, in amount of business as 
well as by official rank. Though not an orator, nor even an 
agreeable speaker, he was always listened to with interest in the 
Houses of Parliament, and on more than one important occasion 
he directed and controlled their deliberations. Though not a pro- 
found jurist, he presided with dignity over the superior courts of 
common law and equity, and he administered justice to the 
satisfaction of the bar and the community. Though reserved 
with all beyond his family circle, he commanded the confidence 
and respect of his professional and political associates, and he had 
great weight with the several cabinets of which he was a member. 

Dying with the great sealin his custody, he left to his family, in the 
record of his life, a more legitimate subject of pride than the fact 
that one of their ancestors fought and fell at Flodden, and that 
another ancestor ruled over Scotland in the fifteenth century ; and 
to the members of the learned profession in which he won his 
fame he bequeathed the example of a great success achieved in the 
tace of obstacles and only by honorable means. 

CHRISTOPHER STUART PATTERSON. 


~~ * « Biography,” Vol. IIL, p. 224. 
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A VACATION CRUISE. 


\ \ TITHIN memory of men, to be studious and delicate were 

regarded as inevitable associations. In many cases, the 
weak one of the family was chosen as the scholar and sent to col- 
lege “to complete his education.” The present, however, has 
brought us some hopeful signs in this relation. Studious youths, 
it has been found, may possess an astonishing amount of muscle. 
The champion of the gymnasium may also rate well on the monthly 
reports of his professors. 

From the standpoint of student muscle, or, what probably is 
a better test still, that of the comparative physical endurance of 
students among three races, 1 should rank the English first, Amer- 
icans second, and Germans third. I would further infer from 
available information that it is among our most influential Ameri- 
can colleges and universities that physical culture receives the most 
attention. Indeed, I would go so far as to say that any institution 
of learning which fails to encourage a physical life among its stu- 
dents fails in one duty it owes them. No American characteristic 
needs a more complete overhauling than the idea that sport of an 
invigorating character is to be discouraged. Relaxation from 
daily duty is as much a portion of a normal human life as work, and 
quite as productive of the largest results for good in moulding 
perfect character. 

What this relaxation shall be is determined by several elements, 
but most of all by individual age. We assume, in the case of the 
student, that, as no one is too vigorous to require attention to a 
constitutional exercise, on the other hand, no one is so weakas to be 
excused from it. This, of course, all implies that individual characteris- 
tics shall determine the quality and quantity of that muscular culture ; 
but the truth remains that all require it. 

Whilst Germany in most that concerns modes of mental culture 
is to be copied rather than England, yet, if we seek the true re- 
lation of out-door sports to university life, England is our best ex- 
ample. The fruits of her system appear in the brawny, rosy-faced 
representatives that year by year visit our shores. 


Physical culture does not by any means imply gymnasium 
exercise alone. This, when judicious, is shown to be of vast im- 
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portance, and, on the other hand, when injudicious, it is proven to 
be of vast injury. Short, tremendous strains tax some constitutions-— 
nay, most constitutions, too severely, and the result is seen oftener 
than we like to confess it, in incipient heart or other disease. More 
prolonged but less violent exercise shows in the average the most 
beneficial results. Even pugilists have found that light dumb-bell 
exercise suits their special needs better than heavy ; and, however 
much we may detest the brutality of the vocation, we may, with- 
out shock to our delicacy, admit that the lesson taught is worthy 
of remembrance. 

From the above, then, it is fair to infer that I claim for every stu- 
dent the right of giving himself up to a vacation of pure muscular 
life ; I would almost be tempted to add that she less mental duty 
he does in it the better for him in the long run. 

This, then, raises the question: “ How shall he spend a vacation?” 
Modern educational ideas allow here a large range to select from. 
Pedestrian tours, bicycle tours, flying visits to the Rocky Moun- 
tains or Sierras of California, yachting or canoeing,—these and 
many other modes might be enumerated. Each has certain advan- 
tages, and probably the individual would not be far wrong if he 
were to decide in favor of the vacation which brought him face to 
face with that mode of life with which he was least familiar; thus, 
the lad from the sea-shore would doubtless be more interested and 
instructed by a vacation in the mountains, and conversely he from 
the mountains would do best on the sea-shore. These are general 
principles. The individual application of them develops a constant 
proviso in the question: “ What will it cost ?” 

It is fair to assume that nothing is dear which gives a full and 
adequate return for money invested. If, then, the student be below 
par physically, if he find his eyes suffering from too prolonged 
taxing of their powers of accommodation over near objects, and he 
would restore them by gazing into infinite space, then a vacation 
properly spent is worth some financial stinting in other directions. 

But, to come down to actual facts, what does such a whole- 
some out-door vacation cost? In the summer of 1879, a party of 
four young men, * caring less for the appearance than for the real- 
ity, and determined to have a vacation cruise, even if not in a yacht, 
set about hunting up ways and means for accomplishing their ob- 





# William Hughes, Harry Whitcomb, B. Harry Warren and the Seribe. 
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ject. In order to fairly make the case specific, we will say these gen- 
tlemen were from the University of Pennsylvania. The idea of a 
yacht, with her high hire, her extravagant and probably moody 
skipper, did not enter their heads. A common freighting vessel, 
well built and of good model, so as to be “able” in a heavy sea- 
way, was the highest their thoughts aspired to. Such a vessel was 
found in the schooner “ Alice M.,” at Millville, New Jersey. How 
well she answered all reasonable expectations, one and all could 
vouch for after a month’s cruise which lengthened out into a thou- 
sand miles. It was no fair-weather cruise either, but one in which 
the staunch little craft rode the waves like a gull when other larger 
and more pretentious ships lay at their anchors, waiting for the 
wind to lull and the sea to quiet down. 

The party started from Millville August 2d. A fortunate selec- 
tion was made in the “ skipper,’ William Rocap, who, like the ves- 
sel, was seaworthy and safe. The first evening was spent in catch- 
ing weakfish in Maurice River Cove, and, in full truth, we may 
add, in enjoying them cooked when fresh, and after the fashion of 
the rivermen. As darkness gathered about us, we got under way 
and ran up the Bay toward Delaware City. How one will enjoy 
life on board so unpretentious a craft as the “ Alice M.,” is, of course, 
a question of previous education and present mood. To the party 
in question the very novelty was charming. The very same stars 
did look down upon the deck as looked on the green hillsides of 
each one’s home, but they had just a trifle different light. There 
was less beside them to engage attention, and, though the more we 
looked, the further away in space they seemed, yet forall that there 
was a nearer companionship in them. I had often before gone to 
sleep after gazing up at them until from very weariness my eyelids 
closed and my mind quietly passed into dreamland; but it was 
among the tall pines of the Sierras or of the Rocky Mountains. 
The sensation was a novel one, to feel that for one whole month we four 
actually owned a vessel and that we could direct her course whither 
we would. I doubt very much whether even Columbus or Vasco, 
when they heard the ripple of the blue water under their adventuring 
prows, felt very differently than we did ; at any rate, if difference there 
was, it was in degree rather than in kind. Our objective point was 
Norfolk, but between Delaware City and there the whole Chesapeake 
Bay was an unknown region to us. We would bathe in its waters, 
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drink in health from air saturated with saline vapor, explore its 
harbors, and, if we must, risk its more uncertain moods of wind and 
wave; so that in this projected cruise even the suspicion of adventure 
was not wholly wanting. Then, too, there were the oysters, fresh 
from the bed, and the squirrels from the woods of Mob-Jack Bay, 
on which our worthy captain feasted .our ears until a riper realiza- 
tion of their flavor was obtained in the savory dishes into which he 
and Jim transformed them later. 

Passing Delaware City, and through the Canal, where the 
masts of sailing vessels appear strangely out of place, we entered 
the upper waters of Chesapeake. A croupy little tug-boat took us 
through Back Creek into Elk River, where our cruise was regarded 
as commencing. 

Looking down the Bay from below the mouth of Elk River, a 
rare panorama opened out before us. Deep navigable rivers which 
drained extensive areas to the north, northwest and eastward con- 
verged here, and between them were often bold headlands of surpass- 
ing beauty. It is hard to think there are many views with such a rare 
combination of attractive features of land and water. It is further- 
more just as hard to think that this whole region is as absolutely 
overpowered by malaria and mosquitoes as is generally supposed. 

Before we begin the cruise, it may be as well to tell where we 
all lived on this little schooner of thirty-eight feet keel. The cabin 
served for dining-hall and club-room. In extreme stress of weather, 
it did duty as kitchen also. Ordinarily, the cooking was done in a 
rather diminutive galley which was lashed to the starboard fore 
shrouds. In the cabin we gathered after dark, where, with the barom- 
eter in view, we discussed the weighty matters of the morrow’s 
weather and decided what harbor we would make for the following 
night. There is no special pleasure in night sailing when out fora 
long cruise. Whenthe hour of ten came, we lifted the wire mos- 
quito netting which covered the hatchways, slipped down into the 
hold, and with but four feet of space above our heads were soon 
asleep on straw and under blankets. To be sure, there was nothing 
first-class in all this. «\s a floating palace, the « Alice M.” was far 
from being an ideal ; but our slumber was sound and refreshing, and 
when we awoke at five o’clock in the morning we were ready to 
lend cheerful hands at hoisting sail and getting the anchor on 
board, 
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Occasionally, one or two frisky comrades would vary the monot- 
ony of the life by making a bag in the sail, and with the boom be- 
layed amidship go to rest rocked in a genuine “cradle of the 
deep.” A hundred or more quinine pills, with which we were pro- 
vided to be ready for emergencies, made such rash doings toler- 
able. However, contrary to all melancholy anticipations, the 
remedy was not needed, and I am bound to say the only result of 
“sleeping out inthe night air” in that “malarial region” was a 
superabundance of health, manly, vigor and thorough good nature. 
These dreadful consequences have kept me in a'prolonged, dissatis- 
fied mood ever since, because I had not been equally rash and 
shared the dangers of the position with my comrades. 

August 5th, we loitered about the mouth of the Sassafras, some 
of us botanizing, others collecting ornithological specimens, and all 
trying the early peach crop of the region. It was four o’clock be- 
fore we were all on board and the vessel under way. A delightful 
fresh breeze had sprung up and we were dashing the spray from our 
bows in the most exhilarating sort of way, when, passing one of the 
headlands, the harbor where we proposed to anchor for the night, 
opened. The captain stood off on the other tack, and as we ap- 
proached the mouth of the cozy little bay exclaimed: « There is the 
wake of a sunken vessel right ahead.” Before he could change 
course, we were on top of the wreck, and a terrific blow sent the 
centreboard up, while the whole vessel quivered with the shock. 
No buoy marked the position of this dangerous obstacle in the 
harbor’s mouth. This was adventure number one. Had the tide 
been lower, we would probably have crushed our bow in, for the 
« Alice M.” was fairly “sliding through the water” under a strong 
and tolerably “free” breeze. 

But, then, the history of the wreck. It was one of several others in 
that very harbor. Unpleasant reminders that even here, where the 
Bay was small and the water shallow, navigation was not without 
its dangers. These foundered boats told the tale afresh of the 
October gale which two years before had strewn the whole Bay 
with wrecked vessels, and put out the light in many a household 
along its shores. It was one of those periodical events which come 
to be expected as a matter of course and are with an amazing 
rarity provided for. It is fair to assume that two score, at least, of lives 
were lost in that dreadful gale and that the possession of a barom- 
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eter, even though cheap, would have enabled the unfortunate ves- 
sels to have made harbors, where, if they had been lost, the crews 
might have been saved. However, modern civilization does not 
yet appear to be advanced enough to compel a man to take care ot 
his own life. In this same strain we might also allude to the dark 
objects that ever and anon would flit by in the dark when we were 
further down the Bay. Heavy hulks that, defying law, carried no light 
to warn one of their approach by night ; schooners with skippers who 
recognized no other principle than, “when you see you are going 
to strike, get your bowsprit fair in amidships of the vessel you hit.” 
We can hardly call them pirates, but that such a race has remained 
so long is a heavy argument against the Darwinian doctrine of 
“ survival of the fittest.” 

Two days later, we reached Annapolis, the sleepy town, which, 
but for the Naval Academy there, would hardly be awake by 
‘eight o’clock in the morning. It has a Southern way of looking at 
and doing things, and is high toned and exclusive in its society, so 
rumor says. How many first circles it boasts, I never knew, but I 
am sure that I waited until half-past nine before the post-office was 
open. This I write in no fault-finding mood, for if it suited the inhab- 
itants surely a mere passing visitor should not complain. Turbaned 
colored women carried loads on their heads, and brought to mind 
the “aunties” of formér days, who gave so conspicuous a charac- 
ter to child-life. Annapolis would be a good place to dream iu. 
Modern bustle would never disturb one there. The corners would 
be too attractive, and it would never preserve its fire after landing 
and lounging an hour on the sunshiny wharves. But it has its 
many associations; traditions linger about its venerable walls; and, 
after all, not the least among many pleasant events in that August 
cruise was the morning spent in Annapolis. We found courteous 
gentlemen there, who kindly told what there was to interest 
strangers. 

August 7th, we had crossed the Bay and anchored in shoal water 
under the lee of Poplar Island. The night had what sailors call a 
“dirty look,” and as the barometer indicated bad weather we were 
more certain of a comfortable berth until morning than in any 
other anchorage we could reach that night. 

The Eastern Shore revealed itself in all its length and flatness 
next morning. It was our first real characteristic view of a region 
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.of which we had heard so much and knew so little, and one, too, 

which promises to have a fine future when some more of the 
Northern rush disturbs its present serene repose. 

Nature has been absolutely extravagant in the endowments she 
has bestowed upon the country. A soil which was good, a climate 
which is moderate, where cotton has grown alongside of wheat, 
and where terrapins, oysters and fish thrive and multiply until lux- 
urious living may be had for a moderate sum, or for its equivalent 
in physical energy,—these are the factors which make the Eastern 
Shore of Maryland and Virginia so inviting. Throw in its sweet pota- 
toes, melons, peaches, and remember its position,—within striking 
distance of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington and 
Norfolk,—it really calls to mind the Spanish tale which teaches 
that, if Spain had a good government, the angels would leave 
heaven to live there. It must be admitted that the Eastern Shore 
has mosquitoes and malaria. This, of course, is where Spain may 
have an advantage in the comparison. 

After a call at Cambridge on the Chesapeake, our vessel was 
headed on the morning of the 9th for down the Bay. The barom- 
eter was falling, and the sky looked threatening in the north. 
A good “whole sail” breeze was coming down right astern, and 
we winged the little schooner out for a trial of her speed and 
weatherly qualities. The wind became stronger, and by noon we 
had a high sea and a howling wind behind us. The “Alice M.” 
proved how well-founded our anticipations concerning her had been. 
She rose gracefully to the waves, sank easily into the trough, and 
during the day’s run never once took a sea on board. By two 
o’clock, we were at anchor in Great Wicomico River, on the 
western shore. Probably there is no absolute bliss in this life, no 
joy so unalloyed that it is without something to grate on the 
feelings. Even yet this causes the remembrance of a day less than 
perfect, when we recollect that: glorious sail and think that the fine, 
fresh air of the Bay was contaminated by the unutterable odors of a 
fish-mill on shore. True, the mill was a mile away; but no one 
wanted it nearer. Yet there were human beings, it is said, who 
lived under its shadow. What trials man’s physical nature can en- 
dure when it must! What are our lung and muscular cells 
cemented with that they can stand the penetrating effluvia of a fish 
or phosphate mill, and not fall asunder under the ordeal ? 
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The sunset was gorgeous that evening,—one that a man, hard 
and matter-of-fact as he might be, could safely go into raptures 
over. But I forbear; not on the score that the subject is unworthy, 
but because the treatment is too common. It is a pity to mar even 
sunsets by saying too much about them. 

The following day we had a fair wind and enough of it, with 
enough sea also remaining over from the previous day to prevent 
the sail into the mouth of Mob-Jack Bay from becoming monot- 
onous. Some of us found it quite too exciting. What strange 
perversity of human nat ure ever inflicted such a name on this 
attractive bay? That the south shore should have been known 
as the Guinea Coast is readily enough explained when some of 
the ways of a part of the population are understood. Or does the 
name give a clue to some early lawless act, the remembrance of 
which the placid water must keep alive? I will not attempt to 
decide. But so it is, that, in spite of its large, well-known oysters 
and its delicious sheepshead fish, it goes now among the people 
and on ‘our charts as Mob-Jack Bay. From a scientific stand- 
point, it has some special importance in the fact that on its shores 
one finds the most northern specimens of live oak and nearly the 
most northern of the passion-flower, (Passtflora incarnata,) or, as 
it is there called, from its large, spongy fruit, May pops. 

Thence to Norfolk our cruise extended, but then it was not 
until we had proven the genuine Virginian hospitality of Mr. Mil- 
ler and his family, as we lay alongside of his wharf in North River. 
Here we ate his watermelons and _his peaches, and shot squirrels in 
his woods, until more than once I wondered how men could endure 
strangers as long ashe did us. The visions of the past still come 
up, and the lapse of two years has not dimmed the remembrance 
of warm hearts in the land of passion-flowers and where neither 
malaria nor mosquitoes vex one’s soul, I hope to cruise in the 
Chesapeake again, and when I do I shall always let my anchor go 
in Mob-Jack Bay. 

Take notice, cruisers who visit these waters in search of health, 
that between York Spit Light and the shore, a distance of six 
miles, the chart shows shoal water. If you know the ground, you 
may cross, providing you have not more than six feet draught, but 
unless you do, and are without a pilot, and drawing more than three 
and a half feet, you had better run outside the light. 
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On the evening of the 14th of August, we passed under the 
guns of Fortress Monroe and into a harbor which the world can 
show few superior to. Sewall’s Point, Rip-Raps, Craney Island, 
in fact, the whole neighborhood, was still eloquent with deeds of 
daring by men of the North and South which we hope may never 
have a chance to be repeated. There is a strange contrast between 
that grim Fortress Monroe, dedicated to human immolation i 
must be, and the health resort, Hygeia, which has grown up under 
its very shadow. 

Norfolk, our objective point. True, we had hoped to enter the 
Dismal Swamp. But the fires of the region made that part of the 
cruise no longer desirable. More than compensation for this de- 
privation was found in the warm welcome which Surgeon Penrose, of 
the United States Naval Hospital, extended to us. We all had known 
him before in the University, but here he was at home, and right 
royally did he treat those who came to him in plain attire and 
from the decks or hold of a freighting schooner. The trim ships- 
of-war and the neat surroundings, yes, and the man, too, looked 
grander after all the attention that we received. Two days were 
spent in the society of the good Doctor and his family. When, on 
the morning of the 17th, we got the anchor on board at three o’clock, 
it was with a feeling of regret, which possibly might have ended 
in allowing ourselves a longer stay. But we spared the Doctor. 
Norfolk, from the standpoint of commercial possibility, strikes one 
most favorably. Rather, it compels the question: Why has not such 
a situation produced a real live, cosmopolitan city? Perhaps its pres- 
ent small population and commercial enterprise are relics of other 
days, a reminder of institutions which cramped souls, both bond and 
free, until they could grow no more. Look south of the line, and 
no city comparable to New York, Philadelphia or Chicago exists. 
St. Louis is the moderately great connecting link between 
Chicago on one side and New Orleans on the other. Indeed, 
what of importance the last has comes largely because some of 
the trade of the far West seeks the ocean there. But the gap is 
narrowing, and the “bloody shirt” cry of politicians who have 
never yet risen to the dignity of a broad statesmanship is fast 
fading into the more subdued utterances of fraternal feeling. Such 
a harbor as Hampton Roads, situated in so central a point, with 
approaches open the year through, with avenues leading in all di- 
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rections to the lands of wheat and cotton, is a natural heritage 
promising individual wealth, political power and national prosperity 
to all who justly use so grand a birthright. But the day dawns on 
Norfolk, and when that city has purified its water-supply, using 
more of that element and less of some vile compound for a bever- 
age, and washes its streets, too, we can hardly yet guess how broad 
the daylight will be. 

A fair wind took us, by the evening of the day on which we left 
Norfolk, to Watt’s Island, in the entrance to Pocomoke Sound, 
well up on the western side of the Eastern Shore, a good run of 
seventy-five miles. Here the barometer gave indications of a coming 
storm. Next morning it was lower still, and we sought safety in the 
Pocomoke River, and followed it up to the edge of the cypress swamp. 
We were not long in discovering that what mosquitoes the western 
shore had lost, that part of the eastern had found. I sup- 
pose, too, we might infer the malarial contrast was equally striking. 
To Northern eyes, these swamps are strange enough. Large trees 
growing down to the water’s edge, and with roots in the water, 
and these roots often pyramidal in shape (I might also say, sug- 
gesting the idea of buttresses); the dark bark of the trunks and 
limbs, often covered with a long gray lichen,—were all in 
themselves peculiar; but the whole effect was intensified by 
the light green of the feathery foliage, which called to mind that of 
the Australian acacias,so that even a swamp such as this one 
might well serve as food for thought while we waited for the storm 
to spend its fury. During the next night and its following morn- 
ing, the rain came down as if it wanted to deluge the whole region, 
and the wind increased from a gale toa hurricane which actually 
twisted off limbs a foot in diameter and carried them far out into 
the stream, or snapped tree trunks as if they had been reeds. It 
was a lucky move which brought us into this secure place; for, 
when we came out, a day or two later, the Bay told a fearful tale of 
loss of life and of wrecked vessels. The storm had equalled that 
October gale to which allusion has been made in the first part of 
this narrative. It may be that abstract science does not pay, but 
from the recognition of atmospheric pressure came the instrument 
which I am persuaded saved our vessel, and mayhap our lives, too, 
on the day of that dreadful storm. For miles, floating timber and 
cordwood showed conclusively how the waves had dashed across 
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the decks of the timber-laden vessels, Would that the friendly 
warnings of the barometer could have been more generally 
regarded ! 

Fruit was in season. Watermelons and canteloupes were a drug 
in the market, but never were so regarded on our table. Their 
freshness and lusciousness were ever-present realities which no super- 
abundance could detract one whit from. Then, too, some of the 
best watermelons were bought in Norfolk for two cents apiece, 
They needed but one thing more to make them perfect,—z. ¢., they 
should have grown with hearts of ice. Sweet potatoes, too, were pres- 
ent as early ones, good as the best, and ever welcome at our board, In 
fact, our ménu was one that no fault could be found with. “ Devilled 
crabs” were a frequent luxury, and fresh oysters lay on deck asa 
steady lunch. In fact, as “ Hans Breitman solved the infinite in one 
eternal spree” when in St. Louis, so we approached the same goal 
in a perpetual feast. 

It would unduly prolong the account of this vacation cruise to 
tell how we found enjoyment at various landing-places along the 
Eastern Shore as we sailed south again. It is enough to say that 
we were driven by stress of weather into Hampton Roads on the 
22d, and, starting thence, anchored on the evening of the 
following day out in Great Machipongo Inlet, having passed 
the Capes and tried our little schooner on the Atlantic. From 
Cape Charles northward to Cape Henlopen, there are a number of 
inlets, five of which, at least, afford convenient and secure anchor- 
age, in event of storms, for vessels whose small size and light draught 
would make them unsafe in heavy weather. Most of them occur 
inside the seventy-five miles north of Cape Charles, Thence north 
to Cape Henlopen, after passing Chincoteague Inlet, no harbor 
offers until one is within the Delaware Bay capes,—a distance 
of another seventy-five miles,—unless we except Indian River, 
where the water is extremely shoal. All these inlets are abso- 
lutely land-locked, and, once within their protection, no storm can 
do havoc unless the sea actually breaks over the land to the sea- 
ward of them, This must bea rare event, at least, rare when it 
becomes high enough to doany damage. To be sure, the whole 
country for miles away is but one vast swamp, in which the arms 
of these inlets extend, as deep canals, in all directions ; and, indeed, 
those of adjacent inlets frequently unite, making thus a communi- 
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cation for many miles alongshore and inside the outer shore-line. 
Oysters, wild and uncultivated, abound in these waters, and, when 
you have hammered away the superfluously long beak of the shell 
and come to the animal itself, it compares well in flavor with its 
plumper relatives, known as “ plants,” from the Chesapeake or 
Delaware Bays, Of course, wild .fowl appear in such favorite re- 
sorts in myriads during their migrating periods. It is said that 
One or two men have killed about thirty clapper-rail birds there in 
less than half an hour. I can well credit the statement from what 
we saw during our flying visit to Matomkin Inlet. One gifted 
with descriptive powers could give thrilling accounts of the hor- 
rors of the deep when an eastern wind-storm strews these shores 
with wrecks, cargoes and human bodies. During winter, the life- 
saving stations find abundant exercise for their courage and 
humanity. There have been times when an unfortunate mariner, 
going ashore there, would receive treatment less humane than that 
which falls to his lot now. But we may hope such are passed and 
that a wreck is not prayed for as a dispensation of Providence in 
favor of wreckers. But we were there in halcyon days com- 
pared with those when December winds lash the waves, albeit the 
winds were strong enough and adverse enough toconfine usas prison- 
ers in Matomkin Inlet three days longer than we wanted to remain. 
When, however, we escaped, and headed north past Chincoteague, 
it was with a wind as fair-and moon as bright as ever sped and 
cheered voyagers on their way. I believe that night was, of my 
whole life, the one most full of pure mental and physical enjoyment. 
A month of hardy exposure had done its best. There was no ache 
or pain to remind us of unnatural confinement or undue worry of 
mind. 

At three o’clock in the morning of August 30th we passed Cape 
Henlopen ina fog. An hour later another light appeared, which some 
of us supposed was Cape May Light, but which our more knowing 
skipper said was Brandywine Shoal Light in Delaware Bay, and he 
changed his course for Cape May. However, we were not through 
the episodes of the voyage, for at breakfast-table, when the fog 
lifted, the good captain was in doubt as to a headland which ap- 
peared to the northwest. It was suggested that the supposed 
Brandywine Light might, after all, have been Cape May, but the 
mariner was certain it was not, and gave Jim the order to go aloft 
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and see if he could tell where we were. “Captain,” said he, «I 
see Cape May to the west.” So it was, afterall. There was no 
harm done, only we were on the wrong side of New Jersey and 
dancing on the swell of the Atlantic. 

Then we found that compasses could not be trusted, for the 
captain was sure he had run his courses all right. Our instincts 
were all right and the compass was all wrong. Compass or no 
compass, there was this to console us: that by going west we 
were bound to strike the American shore somewhere. The ship 
was put about, and in an hour or two we were in the Delaware 
Bay. 

A brief landing at Cape May,a pleasant sail to Maurice River 
Cove, a mosquito-plagued drift up the river, and the “ Alice M.” 
was alongside the wharf at Millville, and the cruise was over, 

Now, for the moral. It was not simply to tell of a delightful 
trip that this article was written. It has the further object of 
showing how cheaply it was done, and hence to convince the 
student, languid and weary,—in a word, below parin mind and 
body both,—that, if he fancies such a vacation, it maybe had at 
almost as little expense as it costs him to stay at home and for far 
less than he would spend on a trip to Niagara or for half the time 
at the sea-shore. 

When we four had paid for the vessel, had her insured, paid our 
crew, and purchased all provisions, the cost was but forty-two dol- 
lars apiece fora month of cruising which hardened every muscular fibre 
inthe body, dashed the cobwebs off the mind, and lightened the heart 
for a whole nine months. Besides this, substantial collections were 
made in zodlogy and botany. But science was not made the first 
consideration. Health and recreation were the prime motives. 

A few years ago, the “ ‘ Rob Roy’ on the Jordan ” appeared in the 
London book market and told how a gentleman of culture and of 
business had spent his vacation in that distant land. To-day, as the 
fruit of the volume, thousands of canoes are carrying their owners 
lightly over the English inland waters. And the contagion has 
reached our own shores, There are a half score of manufacturing 
establishments in the United States where such or better canoes 
than the “Rob Roy” are kept in stock by the dozen to supply the 
growing demand. A canoe club has its yearly meetings and brings 
together representatives from over the whole land. Having 
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rendered this signal service to the physical well-being of young En- 
land, Mr. McGregor then designed a small, safe yacht which could 
easily be managed by one man. In this he crossed the English 
Channel, ascended the Seine to Paris; then, after more or less ex- 
tensive wanderings along thecoast, recrossed the Channel in weather 
which fairly tried his little boat, preliminary to severer tests later ; 
and year after year he finds yet, perhaps, in this diminutive craft 
the phosphorus and brawn which are to support him during the 
other nine months of the year amid the exactions of professional life. 

From that single “‘yawl” has sprung, as in the case of the 
canoe “Rob Roy,” a fleet of little cruisersthat dot the English 
coast each summer. In our own country, this contagion is spread- 
ing also, and we may hope will spread, along the whole seaboard. 
Such a willingness to adopt the out-door vacation has probably 
much, very much, to do with youthful English vigor and with the 
proverbial preservation to an advanced age of the old English 
gentlemen. Indeed, from low to high, it appears as if it found a cul- 
minating fact in this, that, of all English ranks and classes, the 
peerage has the greatest average longevity. 

J. T. RorHrock. 
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THE BRONZE AGE IN GREAT BRITAIN.* 


WRITER has defined man as the animal who uses tools. 
This is so true that the history of the race is sharply divided 
into epochs by classifying the materials of which tools were made- 
First came stone,—1ough, merely fractured stone, (pierre brute,) 
gradually advancing to dressed and polished stone (pzerre poli), 
In length, this Age of Stone far transcended any other epoch, and 
even yet there survive a few remote and small tribes who continue 
in this primitive stage of civilization. The use of stone axes and 
« hurling stones” in war was perpetuated in Europe into the early 
Middle Ages. 

It were vain to compute with any pretence to accuracy the 
length of the Stone Age in Europe. It began in the pre-glacial 
epoch and appears to have included whatever races of men inhab- 
ited the trans-Alpine regions, down to a date not far removed from 
that assigned to the westward movement of the Semitic race. An 
early “ migration of nations” appears to have taken place about 
the period assigned to the Trojan War. This movement extended 
over several centuries ; and while, in the South, among the acco- 
lents of the Mediterranean Sea, it was signalized by the extension 
of Phoenician colonies along the the southern, and others of Graeco- 
Latin race along the northern shores, north of the Alps an ancient 
Iberian people, of Turanian affinities, familiar only with stone, was 
slowly yielding before the inroads of a Celtic Aryan stock who 
brought with them a knowledge of higher arts, but who owed their 
superiority largely to the use of weapons made of metal. 

This metal was dronze, a mixture of tin and copper, not always 
in the same proportions, but not far from that expressed by their 
atomic weights. Such a fusion yields a product considerably 
harder than either metal by itself, and yet not so hard as to offer 
serious obstacles to the limited resources of a primitive smith. So 
convenient, indeed, is it for many purposes, that long after iron 
was known bronze continued to be the metal chiefly employed for 
tools and weapons. Thus, although the discovery of iron is as- 
signed by the Arundelian marbles to the year 1432, or two hun- 





*« The Ancient Bronze Implements, Weapons and Ornaments of Great Britain and 
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etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1881, Pp. 509. 
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dred and forty-eight years before the taking of Troy, and although 
both it and steel are occasionally mentioned in the Homeric 
poems, yet bronze is far more frequently referred to and was evi- 
dently much more commonly in use, not merely at the period of 
the Trojan War, but at that later date when the ballads reciting 
that event were cast into their present connected form by the 
master-poet under whose name they have since been transmitted. 
To this day, the mixture of the two metals is largely employed in 
works of art and in various tools. 

The Bronze Age in Europe was made a subject of special study 
by Professor Nilsson, whose work was translated into German and 
published at Hamburg in 1866. The author was an antiquary of 
most extensive research, and his volume has not yet been super- 
seded by later productions in the same field. Nevertheless, his 
favorite theory of the derivation of the knowledge of bronze has 
not maintained its ground. This theory was that articles of bronze 
and an acquaintance with the method of their manufacture were 
introduced in Northern Europe by Phcenicians, who at the same 
time brought the name and adoration of Baal, the Balder of the 
Scandinavian mythology, and many rites connected with this cult. 
Sir John Lubbock has stated so forcibly the objections to this 
theory that most readers of his criticisms will be apt to pronounce 
them unanswerable. 

In the work whose title is given at the beginning of this article, 
Dr. John Evans has accomplished for the Bronze Age of Great 
Britain and Ireland what he did for the Stone Age of the same re- 
gion in a previous treatise. It is a résamé of all that has been con- 
tributed to our knowledge of the epoch in question. In the mat- 
ter of dates, he is wisely cautious; but the conclusion is fairly 
reached that the total duration of the bronze period in Great 
Britain was eight or ten centuries, beginning some twelve or four- 
teen hundred years before Christ. If this is an error, the error, 
consists in beginning it too recently, as there are various reasons 
for supposing that on the Continent the introduction of bronze 
was several hundred years earlier. 

The character of bronze relics in Great Britain is similar to that 
on the Continent,—at least sufficiently so to show that the same 
source of instruction in this art must have been common to both 
regions. We shall briefly enumerate the principal varieties of re- 
mains classified and described by Dr. Evans. 
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Most common of all are the so-called celts, a kind of small 
hatchet. The name is not derived, as some have thought, from 
the proper name Ce/fa, and those who, supposing for it this origin, 
have affectedly spelled it £e/ts, have been led astray by their su- 
perficial knowledge. It is probably from the late Latin cedtis,a 
chisel,a word so used by St. Jerome in the Vulgate, Job, Cap. 
XIX. These celts are classified, according to peculiarities of form, 
into flat celts, flanged celts, winged celts and those called “ pal- 
staves,” and socketted celts, Regarded as a matter of development, 
Dr. Evans justly maintains that the simplest forms, and those most 
similar to the productions in stone of the neolithic period, should 
be looked upon as the most ancient; and in the last chapter of 
his work he subdivides the Bronze Age of Great Britain into an 
earlier and later period, with reference to more or less archaic forms 
of the remains. This portion of his reasoning does not seem to us 
conclusive. The art of working.in bronze was unquestionably in- 
troduced into those islands by people who had practiced it for many 
generations and had already brought it to a considerable degree 
of perfection. Hence, we cannot expect to find and should not 
look for any series of British bronzes which represent the develop- 
ment of the art from its infancy upward. 

Swords were in common use among the warriors of the Bronze 
Age. They were rather longer than the Roman sword and of a 
peculiar leaf-shape. Many antiquaries have commented upon the 
smallness of their handles, and Professor Nilsson made this one of 
his arguments in favor of his Phoenician theory, to which we have 
referred. But Dr. Evans upsets this by the positive statement that 
with his hand, which “ is none of the smallest,” he has no difficulty 
in finding room to clasp firmly these ancient hilts. He, however, 
believes that the sword was unknown to the earliest period when 
bronze first came into general use for weapons, as barrows contain- 
ing flat celts and knife-daggers characteristic of this period rarely 
also present specimens of swords, 

The spear, lance and arrow-heads of bronze also belong to a com- 
paratively late age of the art, and it is very strong evidence of the 
statement we made above,—that the natives of Britain acquired a 
knowledge of working this compound long after it had passed 
through its earlier stages,—that in no instance has the tanged form 
of lance-head been found,—such as occurs in Cyprus and Western 
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Asia,—but the socket has been formed by casting overa core. No 
doubt, stone tips to spears and arrows were used long after bronze, 
and even iron, was familiarly known. 

Scabbards, shields, bucklers, helmets, trumpets, and other para- 
phernalia of war, came into use toward the close of the period we 
have named. But of greater interest than these appurtenances of 
conflict are the tools and articles which give us some insight into 
the peaceful life of these ancient tribes. As we might expect, they 
are secondary in number and evidently were in importance to the 
early founders. Sickles were the only undoubtedly agricultural 
implements in bronze which are found in Great Britain, and they 
are scarce. Their presence proves that men of that time cultivated 
some cereal for food. Pins, both for fastening the clothing and for 
the hair, were common at all periods; it is doubtful whether 
needles carrying a thread were known, the specimens of this little 
instrument dating probably from Roman times. The seamstress 
of the Bronze Age did her work as the cobbler of to-day,—by 
piercing holes with an awl and inserting the thread. Such awls 
are of frequent occurrence. A single bronze fish-hook has been 
found in Ireland quite identical in form with that used to-day. Of 
other tools and utensils, we may mention hammers, anvils, chisels, 
gouges, punches, tweezers, drills, saws, files, clasps, buttons, 
buckles, rings, razors, cups, cauldrons, bells and moulds, of all of 
which specimens credited to the age of bronze are described by 
Dr. Evans. 

An interesting portion of his work are the paragraphs devoted 
to the ornamentation of these ancient remains. The development 
of the esthetic sense has of late years specially attracted the atten- 
tion of anthropologists, and with good reason. Although the ne- 
cessities of the hour, common alike to all, may develop similar pro- 
ducts in nations wholly without intercommunication, we do not 
have any such simple theory to account for the recurrence of the 
same decorative designs in widely separated races. Decoration is 
a matter of leisure; it springs from the pictures of the imagina- 
tion ; it is suggested by an ideal, and indicates a respite in the bit- 
- ter struggle with necessity. Hence, the reflective student looks 
with fondness on its first and crudest efforts, seeing in them the 
earliest evidence of the emancipation of man from the thraldom of 
his lowest needs. 
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It is clear that in the Bronze Age, as it occurred in Great 
Britain, grace of form, finish of detail, and decorative design, 
were familiar to workers in metal. Usually, the decoration was by 
a series of straight lines, inclined at various angles, and repeated 
in definite order. Dots, curves, and a rude arabesque pattern, 
may also be seen on the celts, swords and shields. On one of the 
latter is an ornament of peculiar character representing what may 
be two snakes twisted about into a symmetrical pattern. Attempts 
to represent either animals or trees are, however, extremely rare, if, 
indeed, they occur at all in relics of the age of bronze itself. On 
none of the articles figured by Dr. Evans do we find any letters or 
symbols which might pass for Runic, Phoenician or Ogham inscrip- 
tions. This seems pretty strong negative evidence that the an- 
tiquity which from time to time has been attributed to these alpha- 
bets is excessive. It also indicates that the commerce carried on 
between the Mediterranean and the British Isles at a very early 
date did not take the form of colonization. Otherwise, we should 
hardly have missed all positive traces of its existence. 

What, now, in general terms, was the condition of the bronze- 
using people of Britain with regard to civilization? Dr. Evans 
gives a picture of it. They dwelt in wooden houses on the dry 
land, not over water, as in Switzerland. They spun and wove 
woollen and linen garments, and had domesticated the dog, ox, 
sheep, goat, pig and horse. For game, they had principally 
the deer, wild boar and hare. Bread was made of some cultivated 
cereal. They obtained fire by the use of flint and a nodule of 
pyrites. Their pottery was formed by hand, and it was moderately 
abundant and of various shapes, Ornaments of bone, amber and 
horn were in frequent use, and gold for this purpose was not un- 
common, but silver was unknown. They had among them accom- 
plished carvers in wood and horn, and some were skilled artificers 
who inlaid wood and amber with minute gold pins quite as skil- 
fully as the French workmen of the last century who wrought on 
tortoise-shell. In the special branch of casting and hammering 
out bronze, they obtained consummate skill, and their spear-heads 
and wrought shields could not be surpassed by the most expert. 
workmen of the present day. Coinage of any kind was unknown, 


and they had no approximation to a knowledge of writing of any 
description. 
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In this brief statement of results, we have not paid the proper 
tribute to the author for the extent and thoroughness of his labor, as 
indicated by his volume, and it would be unjust to make this omis- 
sion. In fact, his treatise is exhaustive of his topic; it is a com- 
plete repertory of all that has been ascertained in reference to the 
Bronze Age in Great Britain. The transactions of societies, mon- 
ographs, fugitive papers in periodicals,—all have been consulted 
and their valuable contents presented in clear and compact form. 
The reader is impressed on every page with the evidence that the 
writer is master of his theme and that he has given us the results 
of years of intelligent study of this interesting epoch in the history 
of man. 

D. G. Brinton. 
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A GLANCE AT TWO ART EXHIBITIONS. 


HATEVER may be the merits of the controversy between 

the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts and the Phila- 

delphia Society of Artists which has led to the holding of separate 

exhibitions, the public has certainly profited by a rivalry between 

the two organizations which has prompted unusual exertions, and 

has resulted in bringing simultaneously to the city of Philadelphia 
two such good collections of paintings. 

The present Academy exhibition is an interesting one, The 
preponderance of the foreign element is very great, owing, not only 
to the fact that a large proportion of the works were executed 
abroad, but also tothe extravagant desire evinced by painters in 
this country to follow foreign ideas, methods, and even faults. 

The advantages of a European art education, and the beneficial 
effects of foreign training upon American artists, are too obvious for 
discussion ; but it requires a great deal of independence and good 
judgment on the part of a young American art student to discover 
what portion of the skill presented for his emulation is genuine art 
and what portion is simply affectation catering to a passing popu- 
lar fashion on the other side of the water, It is probable, for in- 
stance, that there are several men now living who paint the direct 
rays of the full noontide sun in a manner never before attempted 
with pigments. But for one man like Fortuny or Madrazo there 
are a hundred more or less poor imitators whose productions sell, 
perhaps from a fancied resemblance existing in the most superficial 
particulars only. The works of these imitators fall short of the 
master’s just at the point where his work has passed from the 
limits of the positively bad to the region of the masterly good, 
And the margin is very narrow between them. But within that 
same narrow margin exists a whole world of genius. These 
brilliant productions of the masters of light are soft as the most 
evanescent twilight. 

Astonished, indeed, would be the artists of the quiet and sub- 
dued school of our fathers’ days to see shadows painted with edges 
as sharply defined as if chiselled in flint ; but these shadows are 
full of the rounding of soft half-lights and most delicate pale 
tints, and the broad light is the distinct, white daylight. Now, 
contrast the work of the superficial imitator. Sharp shadows, 
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indeed, but hard, dry, dead shadows, that look as though the sun 
would never again shine on a spot once so cursed by shade. And 
the light itself, so chalky that it seems more like the effect produced 
by the electric light than that 6f the free and dancing sun. Light 
is attained, perchance, but a ghastly light, painful to the eye. 

Again, take the subtle painting of a blue sky. No two good 
representations of the scintillating effect of the open blue sky, which | 
shall be exactly alike, can be produced by the same hand. How 
difficult, then, to acquire excellencies which cannot be infallibly re- 
produced, even by the master who conceived them! Yet two 
pictures may hang side by side, each representing the same effect 
in ways which to the tyro will appear identical, yet which differ so 
widely that the producer of the one may never hope to approach 
the other. 

The stamp of approval placed upon the work of the masters 
of this modern school by connoisseurs has given rise to a popular 
fancy and demand in America for these indifferent imitations, and 
the selection of a foreign class of subjects, combined with a certain 
meretricious brilliancy and harshness of style, together with a 
French title, often secures attention and sale for an unworthy pro- 
duction. 

An American who has most successfully risen in the admirable 
painting of brilliant sunlight is Mr. Picknell. His “ La Route de 
Concarneau,” in the last exhibition, was perhaps the best and ablest 
representation of sunlight by an American that has been seen in 
Philadelphia fora long time. The work by him in the present col- 
ection,—“ Les Prés de St. Vaast,’—while, perhaps, inferior to the 
former, is still powerful and very free from the faults most common 
in such works. Mr. Bruce-Crane is another who has most thor- 
oughly mastered the effect of open daylight, but his picture in this 
exhibition—* A Morning in Spring,’—is hardly equal to the one 
which many persons recollect in last year’s, entitled « A Morning, 
Long Island.” Mr. Parrish in his “ Gloucester Harbour ” has suc- 
cessfully applied a most luminous effect to an American scene ; 
and it may not be amiss to remark that, if more of our artists 
would, after acquiring their technical skill abroad, return to paint 
their own country, a school of art peculiarly national would rapidly 
spring up. 
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There is plenty of material here. The fastnesses of the West- 
ern mountains, the dells of the Eastern ranges, and the sandy 
wastes and rock-bound shores of the Atlantic, have indeed received 
some talented attention ; but where is the artist to paint the pic- 
turesque features of our army operations on the plains? The great 
spectral trees of the Southern swamps hold up their gaunt hands 
to heaven awaiting appreciation. Our great rivers and lakes are 
thoroughly valued by our m>rcantile people, but are almost ignored 
by our artists. Finally, our cities present an inexhaustible field for 
an artist painting as Dickens and Sue wrote, or for the representa- 
tion of our every-day life. Yet, owing to a popular fancy, Ameri- 
can artists have heretofore found it more profitable to paint Paris- 
ian streets, French rivers, German mountains or Italian lakes. 
Now, however, there seems to be a more sensible and broader taste 
gaining ground rapidly. 

An excellent little picture in the present collection is that 
called «The Old Hillside,” by Mr. Bolmer. It is so small and 
inconspicuous as to escape the notice of the casual visitor to 
the galleries, but we cannot pass it without stopping for a moment 
to render tribute to the admirable manner in which a simple hill- 
side has been made poetically eloquent. It is painted in a low 
key, with a cold, boisterous sky, and a dark fringe of trees on the 
hill-top strongly projected against the lighter portion of the wind- 
riven clouds, the hill being ascended by a winding, slippery path, 
strewn with treacherous stones. A very powerful picture, called 
“ Eventide,” by Mr. Rosenzwey, is a vigorous and clever silhouette 
of some tall, straight, natural-looking trees, rearing their height 
between the dreary-gray sky and the reflection of the same in the 
still water below. The picture is to be admired because of its 
entire freedom from affectation of any kind, the artist painting 
nature as seen by his own eyes, and not through the spectacles 
of another. Continuing a stroll through the galleries,—passing 
much that is good, more that is bad,—one stops for a moment’s 
approval of Mr. Shearer’s vigorous use of the palette-knife in 
“The Clearing,” and perhaps wonders half admiringly why Mr. 
Boggs has adhered so severely to gray in his“Déchargement du 
Crabier ;” and, wandering along the north wallof the large room, 
lingers by the “« Wayside Pool,” by Mr. Bolton Jones, loth to leave it, 
so well is it painted; and, regretting that so capital a canvas as Mr, 
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Harrison’s “ Au Bord de la Mer”’ should have been hung so high, and 
glancing again at Mr. Parrish’s brilliant “« Gloucester Harbour,” one 
finally approaches, with the buoyant feelings felt upon first sniffing 
the damp morning sea-air from a bold rocky coast, a real master-piece 
—Mr.Wm. T. Richards’s “ Trebarwith Strand, Cornwall.” Pale, misty, 
mysterious, the huge phantom cliffs loom up in the dank, luminous 
atmosphere, while the salty sea breaks in fretful pulsations upon their 
immovable foundations, The technique of the picture leaves nothing 
to be desired, and the rendering of the floating foam and ripple lines 
on the surface of the waves, together with the able manner in which 
the rocky faces of the cliffs have been treated, combine to make 
the picture a.remarkable production. By a most clever artistic 
jinesse, all the marginal portions of the canvas have been 
kept in a misty paleness, although perfectly distinct in the 
minutest details, while the accent of color and force is reserved 
for the point of interest at the end of the principal cliff. 

Every great picture should have for its prominent characteristic 
the all-essential feature of unity. There should be only one reason, 
one motive, and one object, in its existenee. There should be one 
point or effect, or else one all-pervading idea, although expressed 
by the combination of a multitude of objects, upon which should 
be concentrated the interest of the beholder. There should either 
be one figure, animal, architectural or natural object, or’ one effect 
of light and shade or color, or else a multiplicity of these, all tend- 
ing to the expression of the theme. There is an equal degree of 
unity in one expressive figure and in a mob swayed by the same im-’ 
pulse. Whoever has seen Doré’s picture of an English race-course, 
along which, toward the spectator, has just rushed the frantic race, 
and in which not a horse appears, but only two swallows skimming 
over the surface of the still trembling ground, has seen in the 
thousands of excited faces, eagerly peering along the perspec- 
tive of the track, a unity as complete as a ship in a path- 
less sea, or a peasant on some hill-top sharply cut against a 
sunset sky. It may fairly be questioned whether certain kinds of 
pictures composed of great numbers of figures—such as the repre- 
sentations of railway stations and kaleidoscopic views of brightly 
colored detached groups on beaches and elsewhere, which have 
gained some popularity, both abroad and here,—are true works of 
art, and whether they are not in reality a number of pictures on 
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one canvas. The lack of unity results from the unassociated char- 
acter of the incidents, and not from the multiplicity of the objects. 
A reed shaken by the wind possesses no greater degree of unity than 
an endless vista of reeds driven by the levelling hurricane, nor do the 
sands of the sea, or the leaves of the forest, flashing back the sun’s 
million rays, suggest a less integral idea than a dazzling diamond. 

The counterpart of the questionable figure compositions above 
referred to is found in a certain class of landscapes which are much 
painted by some German artists and by their American followers. 
Paintings of this sort often havea waterfall,a cliff, a fine sky, adistant 
village, a nearer cottage, some pine trees, cattle, perhaps several 
groups of entirely unassociated figures, and a confusing medley of 
well enough depicted but entirely separate incidents, the whole 
reminding one of a child’s arrangement of the contents of its 
“ Noah’s ark.” 

In the Academy exhibition, there is one picture which is an 
epitome of the excellencies here insisted upon, both as regards the 
figure and animals and the accessories to them—Mr, Dana’s 
“Bleak Day” on the coast of Brittany. The peasant and 
his horses, the sea and the sky,—man, beast and nature,—pay 
tribute to the wind, the element which is uppermost in the tur- 
moil. Boreas decrees it, and the man bows his head, the ani- 
mal curves his dripping flanks, the waves leap, the rain ceases to fall, 
but drives horizontally, the clouds scurry madly across the main, 
and all nature joins in one headlong rout. 

Another phase of unity—quiet unity,—is seen in Mr. Bridge- 
man’s picture of an “ Interesting Game”’ of chess in a Cairo café. 
Here are a number of figures, each interesting in itself, yet all in- 
terestedin the game. Perhaps unity would be more common in 
paintings if an artist would only paint when he is impelled to do 
so to find expression for an idea which has taken possession of his 
whole mind. Usually, the cause of good art would be far better 
served if, when about to begin a new picture, the artist would take 
the advice of Punch to those contemplating matrimony,—*“ Don’t!” 
And this same beginning of a picture, like matrimony, is not lightly 
nor unadvisedly to be entered into by any, and, likewise, painting a 
picture is not always desirable, and only to be done as a last resort, 
and as a final concession to the impulses and feelings. 
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The visitor to the main room will probably be more or less at- 
tracted or fascinated by Miss Wheeler’s «‘ Sphinx,” but, if he ask 
himself why, he will probably receive a Sphinx-like response from 
himself, and, while admitting the force and broadness with which 
it is executed, will wisely refuse to commit himself further, and will 
not prevaricate upon a subject which he does not thoroughly un- 
derstand. At the risk of a libel suit, a few words may be said 
about Mr. Whistler’s “Arrangement in Gray and Black—Portrait 
of the Artist’s Mother.” Let a child paste a black paper doll 
against a faded and dirty-gray background, frame it, send it to an art 
exhibition, sue for libel any newspaper men who may fail to appre- 
ciate it, and swbpana all the artistic nabobs of London as witnesses, 
and we presume that the future productions of that child would 
excite some curiosity. The human being represented bears about 


as much resemblance to one of flesh and blood as an old flower ~ 


pressed flat for years in some musty volume does to a fresh one. 
An unqualified condemnation of the work would, however, 
be unjust, and its admirable drawing and the dignified sim- 
plicity of its motive would command approbation if it were 
a drawing or an etching, but as a painting the entire absence 
of all roundness or relief or color-value quite outweighs the 
merits of the composition, Space does not permit of more than pass- 
ing mention of Mr. Pearce’s picture of “The Decapitation of St. 
John,” to which the Academy, in its wisdom, has awarded the 
prize for figures, nor of avery good painting by Miss Emmett, 
called “Under the Palm,’ nor of Miss Whitman’s spirited 
“Portrait of Three Boys,” all of which are good pictures. The 
Academy also awarded the marine prize to Mr. Dana’s large 
“ Moonlight off the French Coast,” which is very effective, but in 
which, it may respectfully be remarked, the water is rather woolly, 
and lacks a polished surface. There is one very small landscape, 
by Mr. Sartain, which commands attention from its delightful ap- 
pearance of repose. Mr. Eakins is represented by two excellent 
canvasses, which are both noticeable for the great accuracy of their 
drawing. 

Much that is good is necessarily passed over in such a cursory 
review of an important exhibition; but it may be said, in 
conclusion, that the collection is a very interesting one, and will 
well repay careful inspection. 
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Upon entering the exhibition of the Philadelphia Society of 
Artists, the visitor experiences a happy sense of relief on finding in 
the whole catalogue but one French title, which fact speaks volumes 
for the independent character of the exhibition. There is, perhaps, a 
predominance of paintings executed in the heavy, dauby style, 
which has of late years called forth on the one hand such warm 
eulogy, and on the other hand such severe condemnation. When 
this free and dashing style is the result of consummate skill intelli- 
gently employed, there can be no doubt that there are certain kinds 
of subjects which are much more successfully treated by this method 
than any other. But the daubs and blotches of paint should each 
fulfill an exact and necessary mission, and should not be employed 
at random. Their employment at random may indeed delude 
some into the belief that they make merit in a poor picture, but 
persons so deceived would also possibly be unable to appreciate 
the same style when really used with advantage. In this exhibi- 
tion, Mr. Quartley has two pictures, one of which he has treated in 
this manner, and the other in quite the reverse. In his “Low 
Country of the North Shore” he has painted as thickly and as 
patch-like as the most extreme of the advocates of this style could 
desire, yet the great judgment and skill with which it has been 
done make the painting one of the most attractive in the collec- 
tion. Compare with this his “ Morning on the North Shore,” and 
it will be seen that the artist has here handled his brush with a 
delicate nicety which is much better adapted to the subject thus 
treated. Probably the ablest example in this exhibition of what 
may be called the dauby style is Mr. Wyant’s “ On the Saw-Mill 
River.” Ata little distance, the general effect is that of mystery, 
combined with a high degree of finish, yet upon nearer inspection 
it appears as though it might have been painted with the thumb. 
The exceedingly soft effect obtained could hardly have been pro- 
duced by any other method. In his “Glimpse Toward the Sea,” 
however, while the picture is most fascinating, still it is open to the 
criticism that there is a slight disposition to overdo the matter of 
dauby execution. 

Mr. Senat has two good pictures of Mount Desert, Mr. Craig 
one called “‘ Breaking Away,” which is capital, and there is an ad- 
mirable Bruce-Crane, and also a painting by Mr. Quartley of an 
«“ April Day” in New York Harbor, which is remarkable in its 
distinct indication of the season. 
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A number of good water-colors appear in the collection, and 
especially well executed and effective are two of Narragansett 
Bay, by Mr. Lewis. The figure pieces are not quite so numerous 
nor so important as those in the Academy exhibition, but there are 
several very clever ones. Mr. Hahs has three figure pieces of 
clowns and acrobats which are very excellent. Especially so is 
the one of the clown and athlete enjoying a quiet lunch behind 
the tent canvas; and his picture of an acrobat peeping through 
the half.drawn curtain at the audience, which is entitled « Next,” 
is a very meritorious work. It is difficult and invidious to insti- 
tute comparison between the two exhibitions, and, in a paper such 
as this, it has been impossible to speak of more than a small num- 
ber of the works deserving of praise. But it may be saidthat both 
exhibitions show a degree of vigor and progressiveness which 
augurs well for the future of American art. 

Tuomas LEAMING. 
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HE remarkable activity prevailing in all branches of scientific 
research, together with the numerous practical applications 
which have been found for comparatively recent developments, has 
had a marked effect in popularizing subjects which have heretofore 
proved attractive mainly to a limited guild of specialists, and it is 
therefore deemed advisable, in order to extend the sphere of use- 
fulness of this magazine, to incorporate in it a department in which 
may be found each month a brief résumé of such scientific novel- 
ties or discoveries as may seem to promise future value, as well as 
occasional articles from well-known original investigators, several 
of whom have already promised to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity thus offered. 

A careful discrimination will be exercised in these selections, for 
it must be acknowledged by all calm observers of the real progress 
which has been made, that a vast amount of what we may call 
scientific green fruit has likewise been produced by this unwonted 
forcing, and many seemingly wonderful discoveries have failed to 
fully realize the brilliant expectations of their too sanguine authors. 
Thus, the marvellous phonograph has not yet rendered the art of 
printing obsolete, nor has the microphone enabled us to hear the 
sap rising in the trees or the blood coursing through the veins. 
The spectroscope has not yet solved the problem of quantitative 
analysis by means of a flash of light, notwithstanding that Mr. 
J. Norman Lockyer announced to the Royal Society a few years 
ago that he was able by means of this instrument to determine the 
most minute proportions of alloys of gold and copper, as well as 
of other metals, in the twinkling of an eye, with greater accuracy 
than by the present tedious and complicated methods. 

An extended investigation of his proposed plan showed, among 
other fallacies, that the total amount of metal operated upon in his 
spectroscopic assay does not exceed one millionth part of a grain, 
and, as it is necessary to determine the constituents of alloys of 
gold to the ten thousandth part of the normal assay weight, it is 
hardly conceivable that a discrimination to the ten thousandth part 
of the spectroscopic assay weight, or the tex thousand millionth 
part of a grain, would be practically possible, and even if it were 
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it would not be proper, in the present stage of metallurgical science, 
to assume that an analysis upon such an atomic scale would correctly 
represent the composition of any mass of metal. 

The problem of the perfect sub-division of the electric light 
and its application to the illumination of private dwellings is yet 
the subject of costly experiment, notwithstanding we were assured, 
more than two years ago, that it was then a fait accompli. 

The telephone, on the contrary, has far exceeded the hopes of 
its most ardent well-wishers, and the rapidity with which this little 
apparatus has outgrown its infancy, has domiciled itself even in 
distant lands, and has become a very necessity of our civilization, 
is one of the marvels of the age. 

How many of the visitors to the Centennial Exposition even 
knew of the existence, at that time, of the little insignificant 
apparatus, in an obscure corner of the educational department, 
which was destined so soon to startle the scientific world, to 
revolutionize our methods of transacting business, and to bring 
fame and fortune to its author ? 

Well do we remember the bright Sunday morning when a few 
favored invited guests assembled at the Main Building to witness 
the first public trial of Bell’s speaking telephone and to hear the 
infant’s feeble voice raised in the august presence of the Emperor 
Dom Pedro and the eminent scientist, Sir William Thomson, in 
whose honor the exhibition was given. Amid profound silence in 
this vast hall, surrounded by all the noblest monuments of the best 
thought and intelligence exhibiting the latest progress in the 
arts and sciences of the whole civilized world, the congratulatory 
words of the scientist at the eastern end of the building were 
whispered by the little instrument into the ear of the Emperor at 
the western end, and by him repeated to the anxious and expectant 
group surrounding him. 

Who realized what a portentous moment it was, or what mag- 
nificent results would be accomplished by this discovery in the 
short space of six years? How many of us know, even now, that, 
had the telephone never passed beyond the scientific laboratory, it 
would still be of great value asa means of original research and 
that it is by far the most delicate electrometer yet devised? And 
yet, a few years ago, the idea of sending articulate speech over a 
wire by means of electricity would have been regarded asa chi- 
merical thought, fit only for the brain of a Miinchausen. 
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While the past decade has been fruitful in the production of 
many brilliant inventions like the telephone and other practical 
applications of science to utilitarian purposes, great progress has 
likewise been made in the less popular though no less important 
realms of purely abstract and theoretical science; the investigations 
into the nature of matter and the character of the ultimate particles 
out of which worlds are formed have opened up new and promis- 
ing fields of research, expanding our intellectual vision, as well as 
gratifying our sense of the beautiful, in the exquisite experimental 
proofs which have been devised to corroborate novel theories. 

Electric Light Dangers.—Several disastrous fires have occurred 
in different parts of the country within the past three months which 
have been attributed to the electric light, and a growing distrust 
of this form of illumination is apparent in consequence. 

While we are, asalready intimated, not prepared to admit that the 
electric light has as yet proved itself an entire success, or that it is 
free from serious faults, we believe that it is, when properly man- 
aged, one of the least dangerous of all forms of illumination. There 
seems to have been, in some instances which have come under our 
notice recently, great disregard of ordinary precaution, both in 
the erection of the apparatus and its management; but to com- 
demn the light 2% foto because of the fires which have occurred 
would be equivalent to condemning coal oil because a lamp cannot 
be safely burned upside down. 

Probably a dozen different systems of lighting are now claim- 
ing public attention, but it will simplify our understanding of the 
matter if we discard all but two, viz.: the “arc” and the “ incan- 
descent”’ lights. All so-called systems are mere mechanical mod- 
ifications of one or the other of these. 

The arc light is produced by the comhustion of two rods of 
carbon heated in the air by the electric arc or flame. All of the 
intensely bright lights which we see in streets and stores are “arc” 
lights; all of the fires which have occurred have been where arc 
lights are used, and in one instance it is stated that the glowing 
carbon rods were not encased in shades or provided with any sort 
of protection. It is well known that even the best carbon rods 
are liable to throw off small pieces, owing to the unequal heating 
or to the sudden expansion of air or moisture, and a piece of white- 
hot carbon falling upon combustible material will ignite it as readily 
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as alighted match ; but, just as we provide a safe place for keeping 
matches, we should likewise arrange a receptacle for the hot car- 
bon particles. 

The fear which has been frequently expressed of late, that the 
“electric sparks passing between the wires” will set fire to build- 
ings, gives evidence of widespread ignorance of the principles in- 
volved. The kind of electricity used (avoiding technical phrase- 
ology,) in the electric light is of such a nature that it is not liable to 
jump through dry air between the wires,even when placed in juxtapo- 
sitionand without any protective covering, a state of affairs not likely 
to exist. If, however, naked wires are allowed to touch a bell wire 
or other conducting material, a portion of the current will be im- 
mediately “short circuited,’—~z. ¢., it will pass across the bridge 
thus formed and will be apt to produce heat at the points of junc- 
ture; again, if the conducting wires are too small to properly con- 
vey the current, or if they are flawed, they may easily become 
sufficiently hot to melt. All of these as well as other possible 
causes of fire are readily detected and easily guarded against, and 
should not therefore be counted as elements of danger.* 

The nature of the force used in the electric light differs so en- 
tirely from that developed in the flash of lightning, that we may 
regard it as similar in name only, or, to use a rough illustration, 
we may say that the former bears a relation to the latter somewhat 
analogous to the force of water in a hydraulic press compared 
with that of steam in a boiler under high pressure. 

The “incandescent” system of lighting differs from the “arc” 
in almost every particular, with perhaps the one exception that 
the initial force is the same,—z. ¢., electricity. 

There is no combustion of carbon as in the arc light, so that 
the wick never burns out. 

There is no blinding glare as in the arc light ( which is often 
equivalent in intensity to four thousand candles or more,—flicker- 
ing at frequent intervals and casting unpleasant shadows ) but in 
its place a soft, mellow glow, equal to from four to sixteen candles 
at the most, distinguishable from ordinary gas-light mainly in its 
superior qualities of color and steadiness, 





* Since this item was written, the report of the committee appointed by the Frank- 
lin Institute “to investigate the dangers, if any, incident to electric lighting,” and also 
a paper by Professor Morton on the same subject, have been published, substantially 
corroborating the views expressed herein, 
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This light is produced by heating a little filament of carbon 
white-hot by an electric current ; the filament is bent into an oval 
U or other shape, and enclosed in a glass globe from which the air 
has been exhausted to prevent combustion; the whole arrange- 
ment being hermetically sealed, the danger from fire caused by the 
incandescent carbon is absolutely annihilated, for, even should the 
globe break, the in-rush of air would instantly consume the carbon 
thread, thus breaking the continuity and destroying the current. 
These lights may be turned up and down like gas, and are in 
many ways preferable to gas; but, alas! the numerous practical 
difficulties which have beset the experimenters in this field at every 
turn have not yet been successfully or completely overcome, and 
the great question of economy remains undetermined. We may 
safely predict, however, that the danger from fire will not prove a 
valid objection to either the arc or the incandescent system, 

Electrical Horticulture—In a paper read before the British 
Association, Dr. C. W. Siemens, F. R. S.,continued the account of his 
experiments showing the influence of the electric light upon vege- 
tation. These experiments were made upon a grand scale, cover- 
ing a period of several months, and the results appear to be both 
interesting and valuable. 

By the aid of a six horse-power steam engine and two dynamo 
machines, sufficient electricity was developed to supply two electric 
lamps furnishing lights of four thousand candle-power each ; these 
were lit every evening, except Sunday, at dusk, continuing until 
dawn, for a period of more than six months. One light was placed 
inside a green-house of considerable dimensions and the other sus- 
pended above a row of hot-beds, or forcing-houses. 

The first interesting result shown is that plants do not, asa rule, 
require a period of rest during the twenty-four hours of the day, 
(as has been supposed,) “ but make increased and vigorous pro- 
gress, if subjected in winter-time to solar light during the day and 
electric light during the night.” 

It was found that, while the influence of the light suspended 
over the hot-beds was uniformly beneficial to the plants, those sub- 
jected to the naked light in the green-house soon began to wither. 
After a number of experiments to ascertain the cause of this dif- 
ference, the effect of interposing a thin sheet of glass between the 
plants in the green-house and the light was tried with most 
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remarkable results. “On placing such a sheet of clear glass so as 
to intercept the rays of the electric light from a portion only of 
a plant,—for instance, a tomato plant,—it was observed that in the 
course of a single night the line of demarcation was most distinctly 
shown upon the leaves. The portion of the plant under the in- 
fluence of the naked electric light, though at a distance from it of 
nine to ten feet, was distinctly shrivelled, whereas that portion 
under cover of the clear glass continued to show a healthy appear- 
ance ; and this line of demarcation was distinctly visible on indi- 
vidual leaves.” In order to pursue the inquiry further, numerous 
modifications were tried, such as the effect of different colored glass 
shades on quick-growing seeds planted in a bed divided into equal 
radial portions; the result was that seeds sown under yellow light 
produced the most flourishing plants, those under blue the most 
sickly, thus confirming Dr. J. W. Draper’s experiments made in 
1843. 

In other experiments with the light protected by clear glass, it 
was found that crops of vegetables and fruits of superior quality 
were produced in remarkably short periods of time, and the seeds 
thus produced germinated readily, thus seeming to contradict the 
statement of Darwin that many plants, if not all of them, require 


diurnal rest for their normal development. 
A. E. O. 
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TT’HE Sophomoric talk that the Freshmen were “ never so young 
| as this year” is again heard. Yet the average age of the 
ninety-four Freshmen now in the Department of Arts and the 
Towne Scientific School was, on September 15th last, ( the first day 
of the college year,) seventeen years, two months, twenty-seven 
days, ( 17.243 years,) while that of the eighty-six Freshmen in 1880 
was 17.265 years, that of the ninety-one Freshmen in 1879, 17.586 
years, and that of the eighty-eight Freshmen in 1878, 17.547 
years.* The extreme of difference is four months ( between 1881 
and 1879 ); so that the figures are substantially the same for the 
four classes now in college. This result, too, is the more remark- 
able, because, by way of compensation for the added fifth year, the 
minimum age for admission to the Towne School has been 
reduced this year from sixteen to fifteen; and a decided falling off 
in the average age might well have occurred.t For the two De- 
partments separately, the figures are : 

YEAR. DEPARTMENT OF ARTS. TOWNE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, 

1881, 43, Freshmen 17.337 years, 51, Freshmen 17.163 years, 

1880, 43> “ 17.297 years, 43 “ 17.197 years, 

1879, 47> 17.801 years, 44, “ 17.356 years, 

1878, 4l, “ 17.638 years, 47> “ 17.468 years,— 
a result the more curious in view of the fact that the minimum age 
for admission in the Department of Arts is but fourteen, while that 
to the Scientific School (as has been said,) is now fifteen and has 
been sixteen years. The University authorities, one would think, 
might see in this showing a sufficient reason for assuming both 
that the Public estimates aright the value of maturity of age in 
young men pursuing a college course, and that it would welcome 
the raising of the minimum age in the Department of Arts to cor- 
respond with that in the Towne School, in order that the very 
temptation to “force” mere boys preparing for college might be 
removed. 

Further, these averages of seventeen years and over for Fresh- 
men are not produced by the presence in the class of a few men 





* Ages are taken in yearsand monthsonly. Days more than fifteen are counted as 
one month ; less than fifteen are thrown away, 


+ Zight Freshmen not yet sixteen years old would have been obliged by the old 
tule to wait until 1882-3. 
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well on in life, while the rank and file are very much younger: 
they fairly represent the actual age (speaking loosely,) of a ma- 
jority of all the Freshmen. In 1881, fifty-nine men out of ninety- 
four are within twelve months of the average for the whole class ; 
in 1880, forty-four out of eighty-six ; in 1879, fifty out of ninety- 
one ; and in 1878, forty-six out of eighty-eight. In 1878 (counted 
by nearest birthday), one man was twenty-five—one, twenty-two— 
six, twenty—nine, nineteen—but twenty, eighteen—twenty-seven, 
seventeen—and twenty-four, sixteen; in 1879, one was twenty- 
four—one, twenty-three—three, twenty-one—three, twenty—ten, 
nineteen—but twenty-five, eighteen—twenty-five, seventeen— 
twenty-one, sixteen—and two, fifteen ;* in 1880, one was twenty- 
one—five, twenty—ten, nineteen—but thirteen, eighteen—eighteen, 
seventeen—twenty-two, sixteen—and seven,} fifteen; while in 
1881, three men are twenty—ten, nineteen—but twenty-one, eigh- 
teen — thirty-nine, seventeen—fourteen, sixteen—and seven, f 
fifteen. 

Nor are these four classes exceptions to the rule for some years. 
Previous classes to 1872 inclusive show equally gratifying results. 
From 1877 to 1874, the average was above seventeen years; in 
1873, it fell to between three and four months below seventeen ; and 
in 1872 it missed seventeen by the trifle of .048 of a year ( about 
seventeen days).§ The number of Freshmen, too, steadily in- 
creased (with the exception of two years,) from 1872-1877, as it 
has already been shown to have done (with one exception,) from 
1878-1881. The exact figures for the ten years are sixty-three (in 
72), seventy-five, sixty-eight, eighty-nine, seventy-nine, eighty- 
two, eighty-eight, ninety-one, eighty-six, and ninety-four; so that 
the present is, doubtless, the largest Freshman Class ever admitted 
to the University. The Departments taken separately, too, show 
a like progress and a like holding of both numbers and average 
age. In the Department of Arts, the age has come up from 16.553 
in ’73 to 17.801 in’79, and from ’72 to’8I gained the difference 
between 16.977 and 17.337. In the Scientific School, these figures 





* In the Department of Arts. 

+ Two Five Years’ Freshmen in Towne School. 

¢ Four in T. S. S. 

§ The exact figures are 17.187, 17,023, 17.218, 17.123, 16.701, and 16.952. The 
average for ten years is 17.185—an average exceeded by six of the ten classes, 
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were 16.838 (’73) and 17.468 (’78), and 16.942 (’72) and 17.163 
81). 

One curious result of the study of the Matriculation Books which 
this Item necessitated is the fact that the average age of all the 
applicants for any class is not unfrequently greater than that of 
the actual Freshman. Manya man of two, three or more years 
above the average is rejected or fails to join the class. Students 
of the former kind have perhaps begun too late to prepare for col- 
lege, and so have “crammed,” only to fail; those of the latter sort 
are, doubtless, often attracted from study to work and its more 
tangible remunerations. The “honor-lists” often show among 
the men of highest rank some of the youngest men in the class. 
It does not follow, however, that they derive the fullest benefit from 
their course, The proverbial attainment of distinction in after-life 
by many men whose names were never on the honor-lists, is at 
least an equivalent “ set-off” to all that the other fact might go 
to prove. 

Finally, should not the statements here made close the mouths 
of those grumblers whose talk, because it is supposed to be dic- 
tated by reason, cannot be excused as Sophomoric ? 


A few years ago, in speaking of the plethora then existing in 
the labor markets, W. Milner Roberts remarked to the writer that 
whoever could invent or devise an occupation wherein the army of 
office-seekers and unemployed artisans could be put to work would 
be a public benefactor. 

Although he has not survived to see the fruition of his desires, 
the result is nevertheless upon us. It has been brought about, not 
by any individual effort or device, but by the natural, untrammelled 
growth of a country rich in resources, by confidence in the stabil- 
ity and liberality of the Government and in one another, and by 
many other causes, all working to the same end. In whatever 
direction one looks, the prospect is the same. The blast of the 
iron furnaces lighting up the distant horizon reveals the swarthy 
forms of industrious miners and millers, forgers, and founders, 
weavers and woodsmen, herdsmen and husbandmen,—all busily 
engaged in preparing the crude materials for their useful applica- 
tions to the wants of a rapidly growing community. In the middle- 
ground may be seen another class of workers,—namely, those who 
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bring the products of the mine and mill to the consumer,—the 
middle or commission men, and the merchants, with their hosts of 
clerks, salesmen, runners, collectors and other employés; and in 
the foreground appear those whose duties are connected more 
directly with the lives and occupations of their fellow-men, contrib- 
uting to their mental, moral or intellectual requirements, as the 
preacher, lawyer, doctor, teacher, and politician, in the highest 
sense of the term. 

But all are busy. The demand for labor of all classes seems at 
length to have exceeded the supply. Nor is this demand limited 
to mere physical toil. The call is for men of intelligence and ad- 
ministrative ability, competent to direct and handle men and ma- 
terials when combined to produce great and useful results. mgz- 
neers are wanted! Engineers who have received a liberal educa- 
tion in the theoretical as well as the practical part of the profes- 
sion. 

Until within perhaps a year, the scientific schools of the country 
have been able to turn out a sufficiently large number of men to 
supply the demand ; but this is no longer the case, for the impetus 
given to railroad construction was unexpected by the younger 
members of the community looking about for a future occupation, 
and hence the number of graduates has not increased in the same 
ratio, Letters are received almost daily for engineers for all parts 
of the country, and we believe that when this fact is more generally 
known the equilibrium between supply and demand will be re- 
stored. 

One of the great drawbacks to a greater supply arises from the 
fact that a large number of those who desire to pursue a professional 
life as engineers are unable to qualify themselves from lack of 
means. Instances of this kind are constantly arising, and it isa 
part of the object of this communication to call attention to this 
fact and to suggest as a remedy the endowment, by some of the 
philanthropic friends of the University, of some scholarships in 
civil engineering which shall enable young men, not graduates 
of the public schools of the city, to take special courses in that 
subject. The graduates of this department have thus far been 
very successful, and it is hoped that our results will keep pace 
with our resources. We admit that there is room for a better or- 
ganization of the department, but such reorganization is impossible 
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with our restricted means. Twenty-five scholarships would 
enable us to place the department upon an equality with any in 
the country, for “two heads are better than one,” and three better 
than two. With such an additional endowment, there would be room 
for a subdivision of the chair into civil engineering, including the 
theory and its applications to the construction of roads, railroads, 
canals, harbor and river improvements, etc., with strength and 
properties of materials, and specifications and contracts ; geodesy, 
including surveys and locations, practical astronomy, topograph- 
ical and hydrographical surveys, with field practice; and drawing 
and modelling, including instruction in descriptive geometry and 
its numerous applications, spherical projections, shades, shadows and 
perspective, graphical statics, aid modelling. Until recently, all 
of the above subjects, with but one exeeption, were taught single- 
handed, so that what the instruction lacked in quality was made 
up in quantity. Recently, some of them have been transferred to 
other departments until provision can be made for the desired re- 
organization. L. M. H. 


The present session is the fourth since the organization of the 
Department of Dentistry. The benefit derived from this depart- 
ment bya large number of worthy poor people of Philadelphia and 
surrounding towns, in the shape of gratuitous dental services, is 
perhaps not generally known. Many of the advanced students are 
exceptionally fine operators, and the services thus placed within 
the reach of thousands whose means will not permit the employ- 
mend of dentists are in every respect often superior. The patients 
are assigned by demonstrators to the care of students according to 
the extent and difficulty of the operation and the ability and ex- 
perience of the operators. The class is composed of young gen- 
tlemen from all parts of America and Europe. 


The following books have been added to the Rogers Engineer- 
ing Library since June, 1881: 

“Report of the Chief Engineer on Canals of Canada, 1880.” 

“Map of Railways of Canada.”’ 


” 


« Freehand Drawing.” Walter Smith. 
«“ Mechanics for Beginners,” Todhunter. 
“ Machinery and Millwork.” Rankine. 
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“ Friction and Lubrication.” Thurston, 

“Exposé de la Situation de la Mécanique Appliquée,” par 
Combes, Phillips e¢ Collignon. 

« Annual Report of Chief Engineer of the Water Department of 
Philadelphia, 1879.” 

“ Théorie des Nombres.” Legendre, 2 volumes. 

“ Wood-Working Tools, and How to Use Them.” 

“ Cincinnati Industrial Exhibition, 1880.” 

« Manual of Railroads of the United States.” H. V. Poor, 1872-3. 

«“ Manual of Railroads of the United States.” H. V. Poor, 1881. 

«Society of Engineers,—Transactions 1880.” 

“ Electric Lighting.” Sawyer. 

“ The Book of the Farm.” Stevens. 2 volumes. 

“Report Upon Forestry.” Hough. 

“ Reports of the Chief Engineer of the War Department, 1880,” 
3 volumes. 

“ Report on the Geology and Resources of the Black Hills of 
Dakota,” Newton and Jenney. 

“ Coast Survey Report for the Year ending June, 1877.” 

“The Virginias,” Vol. I, 1880. 


The Physiological Department of the University has within the 
last year inaugurated a method of teaching physiology, as an 
adjunct to the systematic course of lectures, which we believe to 
be an innovation in the curricula of our medical colleges, 

During the last session, the experiment was made of offering 
to the students of the medical class of the first and second years 
opportunities for practical work in elementary biology, facilities 
being given for the study of the main types of the simpler animal 
and vegetable organisms. The large number of students who vol- 
untarily entered these classes furnished encouragement for the 
further extension of the practical method of study, and this year a 
large laboratory has been fitted up for practical work by the stu- 
dents in physiology. The students of the first year still have the 
opportunity of practical biological study, while those of the second 
year are supplied with re-agents, apparatus, etc., for acquiring indi- 
vidual practice in carrying on in the laboratory the various funda- 
mental experiments on which physiology is based. Thevery large 
number of students who have voluntarily joined these classes— 
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more than ninety-eight per cent. of the entire class,—shows that the 
methods supply a felt need. 

The physiological teaching is under the care of Dr. Robert 
Meade Smith, whose special studies render him peculiarly adapted 
for the work. Dr. F. X. Dercum—favorably known for his re- 
searches on special sense organs,—conducts the work in biology. 
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3RIEF MENTION. 


ROBABLY the most interesting and reafy important portion of 
Pp the president’s message is that in which he expresses his views 
in regard tocivil service reform. Those views will be more accepta- 
ble to the opponents than to the advocates of the proposed reform, 
Nevertheless, it is an important evidence of the growing strength 
of this reform, that a president who, neither by official experience nor 
personal affiliation, can be expected to advocate or encourage it, 
yet deems it of sufficient importance to make it a prominent topic 
of his annual message, and while damning it with faint praise to 
suggest such objections as would be most likely to find favour 
with those whose interests would be injuriously affected by the re- 
form, and would be most likely to influence persons who do not 
seriously and carefully examine the question. 


Every great reform in politics and in government has always 


passed through three stages: (1.) It has been advocated by a few 
zealous and enthusiastic reformers who have not succeeded in get- 
ting a hearing for their arguments in favour of it. (2.) It has been 
bitterly assailed by all of those whose interests, if it be successful, 
it will prejudice, or whose political aspirations it will destroy. The 
arguments that its advocates then make are replied to by invective, 
misrepresentation and calumny. (3.) The people have finally 
and have enthusiastically carried it 
into effect, wondering that they could so long have been so blind 


to their own interests as to fail to see the necessity of putting the 
reform into practice. 


awakened to its importance- 


Civil service reform has now reached the second of these stages. 
It is not surprising that politicians should combat it. It would be 
marvellous, indeed, if they were to welcome a reform one of whose 
effects must be to substitute statesmen for politicians. 

The president eulogizes the present civil service of the govern- 
ment. That under the present bad system the employés are not 
more inefficient than they are is indeed a subject for congratulation. 
Appointed as they are how from political considerations, and not 
because of demonstrated competency, subject to political assess- 
ment, and liable at any time to be dismissed in order to make 
room for some more serviceable political worker, it is indeed a 
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subject for congratulation that the business of the government is 
transacted as moderately well as it now is. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that the government service is not intelligently or 
economically conducted. No man who has any experience with 
the practical working of government affairs will hesitate to say 
that the work could be better done with fewer employés, at a great 
saving to the government, if the business of the government could 
be separated from politics. The president affirms in general terms 
the main points of the proposed reform: that the public service 
should be administered upon the rules which regulate the conduct 
of successful private business, that original appointments should be 
based upon ascertained fitness, that the tenure of office should be 
stable, that worthy and efficient officers should be promoted, and 
that the investigation and punishment of ocial delinquencies 
should be prompt and thorough. He admits that in England, 
within a few years, the civil service has been practically and effi- 
ciently reformed ; that in that country public servants hold their 
offices by the secure tenure of good behavior; and that faithful 
public servants are pensioned; and that the service is recruited by 
the enlistment of educated young men whom the secure tenure of 
office and the prospect of adequate retiring pensions induces to 
devote their lives to the public service. 

Yet, in the face of all this, the president recommends further 
inquiry and investigation, which will have the practical effect of 
postponing the application of the proposed reform for a period of 
time which will prevent its immediate operation. As the reason 
for this delay the president suggests three objections: (1) That 
success in competitive examinations is not necessarily conclusive 
proof of competency for any given office ; (2) that an infusion of 
new blood into the service is sometimes more desirable than the 
promotion of officers who have satisfactorily discharged the duties 
of a subordinate position, but may not have those qualities which 
are necessary for the performance of the more complex duties of a 
higher position ; (3) that the system of pass examinations may be 
free from the objections which have been stated in regard to com- 
petitive examinations, and may, with sufficient care, guard the 
door of entry into the public service. 

In considering these objections, it is necessary to remember that 
we are not founding a new state. We are dealing with an existing 
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evil; we are endeavoring to meet the overwhelming tide of corrup- 
tion in public affairs, which, if it be not checked, will destroy our 
free institutions. 

The radical evils of the present system are that the government 
has not unrestricted freedom of choice for its servants from among 
the whole mass of its citizens, but its choice is limited to the ad- 
herents of one political party, and often to personal and political 
supporters of some one leading politician. Correlatively, every 
citizen has not an equal chance of employment in the government 
service, but its doors are closed to him unless he can command the 
necessary personal and political influence. This exclusion from 
office for opinion’s sake renders those who are excluded hostile to 
the government. The rancor and animosities of party spirit are 
increased. The public servants recognize the fact that their pro- 
motion depends upon their obedience and fidelity, not to the gov- 
ernment, but to the political party or politician who has secured 
their appointment. 

The officeholders are subjected to assessments for political 
purposes ; their salaries are so fixed as to enable them to pay these 
assessments, and thus the whole people are taxed for the purposes 
of the dominant party. Appointments to office being made, not 
upon ascertained fitness, but as the result of political influence, 
senators and members of congress are compelled to devote a large 
portion of their time to the effort to obtain offices for their constit- 
uents. The independence of the legislative departments of the 
government is impaired, because the legislators have to ask favours 
of the executive departments; the legislative and political influ- 
ence of senators and members of congress keeps in office employés 
who ought to be dismissed ; and the political influence of the 
employés keeps in legislative power men who are unworthy to be 
legislators. 

Political contests are made to turn upon the division of spoils, 
and political parties, in their appeals for success at elections, trust, 
not to the sober-minded judgment of the people, but to the cor- 
rupt work of the election “ machine.” There are sudden and cruel 
removals from office for political reasons, and the government, in 
its corporate capacity, does that which no private employer of 
hired labour would dare to do. 
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a. 


In allages and in every country, those who have profited and 
those who expect to profit from the continuance of the maladmin- 
istration of the public service, have always been in favor of reform 
in the abstract, and opposed to its practical application. 

No one better than the president of the United States, who has 
been collector of the port of New York, and who has been for 
years a prominent New York politician, knows that a real reform 
of the civil service will purity the politics of the country. 

If all that its opponents say to the competitive examinations be 
true, would it not be preferable to the present system? No sane 
advocate of civil service reform contends that success in competitive 
examinations is a conclusive test of competency for the duties of 
any given office ; but is it not a better test than the appointment 
by the president on the nomination of the senators and congress- 
men from any particular state? The real efficacy of the competi- 
tive examination, when followed by a short period of probationary 
service, is this, that it excludes favoritism, and that it gives the 
government freedom of choice and every citizen an equal chance 
to enter the public service. That it would offer to young mena 
greater opportunity to success, is no argument against it. Men of 
middle life, or later, who have so far failed in life as to be willing 
to accept a subordinate public position, are not the officers whom 
an intelligent and faithful administrator of the government would 
select. 

It may be that it will sometimes happen that it will be more to 
the interest of the government to appoint to an upper clerkship 
anew and competent man, than to promote the officer next in 
succession, who may have served faithfully in his subordinate office 
and may not have the requisite ability for the discharge of the 
duties of the higher office; but, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, will not the interests of the government be promoted by the 
promotion of the subordinate, rather than by the appointment of a 
political favorite ? 

As to the inefficacy of the pass examination, but little need be 
said. Everyone who has any practical acquaintance with the 
workings of the public departments in Washington knows that no 
applicant for office who is backed by the requisite political influ- 


ence ever fails to pass with flying colors the ordeal of such an 
examination. 
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Civil service reform is the great issue of to-day. All energetic 
civil service reformers will rejoice to meet and answer objections 
such as those which the president has put forward. C3. 


The question of the succession to the Presidency in the not im- 
possible event of the disability or death, within the same term of 
four years, of both the President and the Vice-President elected by 
the States, has been promptly grappled with during the very 
earliest days of the present session of Congress, and a bill regulating 
the succession has been presented by Mr. Garland. Of the details 
of the bill we can say nothing, having only had the newspaper 
account or report of the proposed statute; but the main feature 
which attracts attention is the provision that, in case of the disabil- 
ity of both the elected officers, the succession shall devolve upon 
the Secretary of State, the Secretary of the Treasury and the Sec- 
retary of War, in the order named. This provision, it is thought, 
will hardly prove satisfactory to the people at large, if for no other 
reason, for this, that it confers an undue importance on officers not 
recognized by the Constitution and who have no direct connection, 
either with the people or the States. 

According to the theory of the Federal Government, the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet are nothing but the instruments of the President. 
He is the executive and the responsible executive officer; the 
members of the Cabinet are his personal appointees and his agents, 
bound in all decency to carry out his policy, obey his behests, or 
to resign their offices. It is true that the Tenure of Office Act 
makes it sometimes difficult fora President to get rid of an insubor- 
dinate or treacherous Secretary,as exemplified in the Stanton case 
inthe term of President Johnson. But that act, so far as it extends 
to the Cabinet officials, is of questionable constitutionality, is cer- 
tainly opposed to the spirit of our institutions, was passed at a time 
of intense political feeling and for the basest and most bittterly 
partisan purposes, and, while it stands upon the statute-books, is an 
unwarrantable restriction upon the rights of the chief executive 
officer of the Union, who, while he is responsible to the United 
States for the faithful execution of their laws, should certainly be 
left free to select any qualified persons as the officers upon whom 
he must, in great measure, rely for the discharge of his own respon- 
sibilities, and to choose whom he pleases for his official and 
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confidential advisers. To take, then, an officer of this kind, the 
mere creature of the President,—for it does not do to say that, as the 
Senate confirms, therefore the people of the States choose a Cabinet 
officer, for, though this confirmation is necessary, yet the united 
voice of the entire people of the Union could not compel the Presi- 
dent to nominate any man |:e did not choose to appoint,—and to 
place him in the line of succession, is to take a mere subordinate 
executive officer and to elevate him to a position far above those 
whom the people, acting by themselves or through their representa- 
tives, have designated as especially entrusted by them. 

Far better to take the present rule of succession, with some 
modification. Let the next in succession after the Vice-President 
be the Speaker of the House, for the House is the popular branch 
of the Federal Legislature, and there the voice of the people is more 
nearly heard, and, besides, as the House changes every two years, 
the popular will is less likely to be thwarted by the succession of 
a Speaker to the Presidency than by that of any other officer. 
After the Speaker, let the President pro tempore of the Senate 
come. If it is said: “But suppose, as occurred during the late 
troubles, that both the above offices should be vacant?” In that 
case, let the Speaker of the House whose term has just expired, 
or, if he be dead, the Senator longest in continuous service, at once 
assume the Presidential chair and issue a proclamation for an 


election, within thirty days, of persons to fill the unexpired terms 


of the President and Vice-President, or during the temporary dis- 
ability of the former. Some have suggested that it would be 
better to vest the succession in the Chief Justice and his associates 
of the Supreme Court; but this should be 
means. 


avoided by all 
To so vest a succession would furnish another inducement 
to partisan appointment which must have the effect of degrading 
the Supreme Bench, which it is greatly to be feared, even now, 
does not command the reverence which was its of right in the 
days of Marshall and of Taney. Keep the judges out of politics, 
by all means; give them, as judges, no political power, positive or 
contingent, or we may have a worse disgrace borne upon the 
annals of the Union than even that terrible, crying outrage of the 
great electoral fraud of 1876-7. 

It may be here suggested, in connection with Mr. Garland’s 
bill, that no plan for supplying a vacancy occurring through a 
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temporary disability of the President will amount to much unless it 
also provides a method of ascertaining when the disability exists 
and when it terminates. H. B. 
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PICTURES AND LEGENDS FROM NoRMANDY AND Brittany. By 
Thomas and Katharine Macquoid. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

Normandy and Brittany have always been among the most 
attractive places to the lovers of the picturesque, and have 
furnished themes for the pens of many graceful writers and for the 
pencils of many clever artists. There was a time, not very long 
ago, when Rouen could fairly be called the most picturesque city 
of Europe, but the advance of modern improvements has swept 
away much of the quaintness, both of its architecture and of its 
people and those now seeking the picturesque must penetrate the 
more retired and inaccessible portion of Normandy or enter the 
more quiet and more secluded Brittany to find the object of their 
search. But, although so much has been written and pictured of 
the notable places and the people of these countries, this book of 
“Pictures and Legends” is one of peculiar interest, and affords 
especial enjoyment, for it presents to us in a most interesting form 
a series of the legends and tales of the people, gathered mainly in 
each case from the “ story-teller” of the district, and gives us an 
inner view of the character and thoughts of the people such as 
could not be conveyed by any mere description of the places of 
interest or of the people themselves. The legends of a country 
are not only quaint and entertaining stories, attractive alike to the 
old and young, but they are also valuable studies of the habits of 
the life and thought of the people; and, moreover, they form 
material of great value to the historian and the student of the 
habits and customs of acountry. Many a household tale, repeated 
from one generation to another at the humble peasant’s fireside, 
has served to preserve in an unwritten form the record of some 
historical fact or of some national trait which otherwise would 
have been lost. A great deal might be said about the many con- 
ceits, superstitions and traditions which are found gathered up in 
these legends of Normandy and Brittany; but the value and inter- 
est of a story depends so much upon the way it is told, and all 
these stories are told in such an admirable way,—so easily and 
naturally, that one seems to be listening to them as they fall from 
the lips of the story-teller,— that we can do no more than com- 
mend the book to our readers as one which will certainly prove 
most delightful and entertaining. The illustrations in the volume 
are singularly good, well-executed wood-cuts from the drawings of 
Mr. Macquoid himself, who has exercised exceedingly good judg- 
ment in the choice of his subjects, and every one of the thirty-four 
pictures is a genuine work of art. It is a book in every way 
worthy of its excellent authors, who always write so well, and as 
a piece of “ book-making” most creditable to its publishers. 
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THe Boox-Hunter, etc. By John Hill Burton. Philadelphia: 
Robert A. Tripple. MDCCCLXXXI. 12mo. Pp. xvi, 396. 

Mr. Tripple has done a wise thing in bringing out this 
reprint of the late MHill-Burton’s “ Book-Hunter,” and 
in nothing has he been wiser than in following the original 
Edinburgh edition, (1862,) without the addition of any pon- 
derous notes, such as were added by Mr. Richard Grant 
White, to the first American edition (New York, 1863). This 
mention of Mr. White’s notes reminds us of a curiosity of literature 
to be found in one, at least, of them, and shows how careful the 
critic should be of his own foundation before he begins to pull to 
pieces his neighbor’s fabric. Mr. White travels out of his record 
on pages 74-75 to write: “I will notice here a strange mistake 
made by Lowndes in his ‘ Bibliographers’ Manual’ which re- 
mains in the new edition, to which Mr. Bohn has made 
so many valuable additions. The Federalist is said to 
be ‘a collection of essays in which John Williams, a/as Anthony 
Pasquins, was concerned, Shades of Hamilton and Monroe, foun- 
ders of the great republic, and revered expositors of its Constitu- 
tion, your noble work, which stands almost alone as being at once 
an undisputed authority in politics and a classic in letters, isa series 
of letters, in which a pasquinading alias ‘ was concerned ;’ and this 
is all! Not to know who wrote The Federalist, and what it is, 
is not culpable in a British subject ; the matter may be of no inter- 
est to him ; but when, pretending to speak with authority, he exhibits 
such density of ignorance, both his tgnorance and his pretence be- 
come ridiculous.” The italics are, of course, ours. We can hardly 
believe that Mr. White did not know that it was Madison and Jay 
who, with Hamilton, wrote 7he Federalist, for he says inferentially 
and truly that it would. be culpable in an American citizen “ not to 
know who wrote” it ; but when he calls upon “ the shades of Hamil- 
ton and Monroe” as writers of those famous essays, he merits pre- 
cisely the epithets he so lavishly bestows upon poor Lowndes for 
his mistake. 

It would be an affectation at this late day to say anything com- 
mendatory of Dr. Burton’s fascinating volume ; its merit is so well 
known and has been so widely recognized, that soon after it was 
published it became a rara avis, and even the New York edition 
has become hard to get; so that this new Philadelphia reprint is 
decidedly a welcome work, Mr. Tripple has appropriately made 
ita memorial volume (Dr. Burton died August toth, 1881,) by pre- 
fixing to the text a brief memoir of the author by AE. J. G. Mackey, 
originally contributed by him tothe London Academy. The get-up 
of the book is very similar in appearance to the original edition, but ° 
the presswork is poor and the pink tone of the paper decidedly 
objectionable. | However, we recommend those persons who have 
neither the Edinburgh nor New York editions to furnish themselves 
without delay with this charming companion. 
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Famous Scutprors AND Scutprure. By Mrs. Julia A. Shedd. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1881. 1I2mo. Pp. vi, 319. 
Illustrations. 

Mrs. Shedd, whose first work—‘“ Famous Painters and Paint- 
ings,” a new edition of which is just out,—was well received, has 
very sensibly devoted her leisure to the preparation ofa companion 
volume—“ Famous Sculptors and Sculptures,”—in which she pre- 
sents a condensed history of the art, in the lives of the artists, from 
600 B. C. to the present day, thus giving in a compact form very 
desirable information for ready reference. “ The record com- 
mences with the dawning of the best period of Greek and Roman 
art, giving an account of the most celebrated sculptors and their’ 
works, to the decline of classic art. | Commencing again with the 
revival of art in Italy,as shown in the works of Niccola Pisano, who 
flourished in the early part of the thirteenth century, and who is 
honored as ‘the father of modern sculpture,’ it extends to the 
present time, not, however, including living sculptors.” To gather 
so large a field within the compass of a small volume, it was nec- 
essary, of course, that the individual sketches should be exceedingly 
brief; but Mrs. Shedd seems to have been eminently successful 
in relating a great deal in a few words, and there is a general accu- 
racy about her principal sketches that begets a confidence in all. 
The American quintette recorded in her pages are Frazee, Powers, 
Greenough, Hart and Crawford. | Appended to the volume proper 
are catalogues of antique, Renaissance and modern sculptures, 
with their present whereabouts, and another list of “ Interesting 
Works of Modern Sculpture in the United States,” which make a 
serviceable handbook, The illustrations consist of thirteen helio- 
types, seven of which are fictitious portraits of early sculptors from 
Canova’s modern busts, which we think a pity when so much more 
valuable work could have been as easily reproduced. The book is 
one of the most artistically gotten up volumes of the season, and 
equally attractive for its manufacture as for its matter. 


Turtt Frurti. A book of child-songs. By Laura Ledyard and 
W. T. Peters. Illustrated by D. Clinton Peters. New York: 
George W. Harlan. 

If a little child of the olden time—whose book-treasures had 
consisted of “A Looking-Glass for the Mind” and “Sanford and 


” 


Merton,” with the old primer which contained the heart-rending 
picture of John Rogers and his family, (were there nine or ten chil- 
dren ?) and began with the orthodox statement : 
“In Adam’s fall, 
We sinned all,’”’— 
were suddenly to be surrounded with the books of this Christmas- 
tide, he or she, as the case might be, would be overwhelmed and 
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distraught at the number and variety of the desserts placed before 
him. But he would soon find that all were not plums, but that 
much strong meat of fact was imbibed with hardly a conscious ef- 
fort. Surely, for children of the nineteenth century- has been found 
a royal road to learning. The book whose name heads this notice, 
however, is purely for dessert, as its name implies, and that 
name is the poorest part of the feast. The pictures are very 
pretty,—two even more than pretty,—but the jingles are charm- 
ing; and we really owe many thanks to Laura Ledyard for the 
pleasure derived from her share in the songs. It will be a popu- 
lar book, both with the young audience and the older reader. 
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